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General Electric answers your questions about 


Q: Is it like a rocket? 


A: No. A rocket carries not only its 
fuel, but also the oxygen needed to burn 
it. A jet-propelled plane carries fuel for 
its G-E engine, but takes oxygen from 
the air as it travels through it. Thus, a 
rocket might travel to the moon. But 
a jet-propelled plane could never go 
beyond the earth’s atmosphere. 


Q: Wheat makes the jet plane go? 


A: The same kind of force that makes a 
toy balloon scurry when it slips from 
your fingers. The same kind of force 


that makes a gun kick against your 
sshoulder. The same kind of force that 
~makes a rotary lawn sprinkler turn. In 
fact, you probably see forms of jet 
propulsion around you every day. 


peace, 


_ The G-E jet propulsion engine is one of hundreds of 
products made by G.E. for the aviation industry. It 
_ is another example of how G-E science and engineer- 

ing work to supply America’s needs—in war and 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N.Y. 


Q: Is it like the German robot bomb? 


A: A little. The robot bomb uses a 
crude form of jet propulsion. But it 
hardly compares with a power plant 
that can drive a combat plane. The 
G-E jet propulsion engine is the power 
plant for very fast, very high flying jet- 
propelled fighter planes. Pilots find 
these new planes easy to handle. 
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Q: How does the engine work? 


A: Air flows from “A” through the 
compressor “‘B”’ into combustion cham- 
ber “‘C,” where it is heated and ex- 
panded by burning fuel. Part of this hot 


. gas turns turbine “D,” which operates 


the compressor “‘B.” From here the gas 
rushes through nozzle “E.”” The jet from 


Girl Orchestra’ 


GENERAL 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All 
Criss a Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—“The — 
. World Today’ news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT,CBS, 
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OPULSION 


Q@: What was G.E.’s part? 


A: General Electric engineers developed 
the jet propulsion engine from an origi- 
nal design by Group Captain Frank 
Whittle of the R. A. F. General Elec- 
tric was chosen to design and build this 
new engine by the Army Air Forces be- 
cause of G.E.’s long experience with 
steam turbines and turbosuperchargers. * 


BE 
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A: At first glance it looks much like any 


other plane. But:a closer look willshow __ 


you that the propellers are missing and 
that there is no sign ef conventional en- 
gines. The sketch shows the P-59A, 
built for the Army Air Forces by Bell 
Aircraft, This plane is powered by two 


this nozzle drives the plane forward. General Electric jet propulsion engines, 
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A CHECKLIST FOR YOUR BOOKSHELF 


Wartime demands — and wartime restrictions — have 


seriously hampered publishing programs. 


This check- 


list of recent important publications is presented for 


your convenience. 


¢. SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK, 1945 


Edited by RussELL H. Kurtz. The YEAR Boox is pub- 
lished biennially. The 1943 volume went out of print last 
spring and because of paper limitations we were unable 
to reprint. The new volume is now in preparation for 
publication early in 1945. To make sure of your copy of 
this indispensable reference tool, you may wish to order 
now. Probable price, $3.25 


e TECHNOLOGY AND LIVELIHOOD 


By Mary L. FLEDDERUS and MARY VAN KLEECK. “This 
excellent book brings together in one volume some of the 
most pertinent facts about our industrial economy. . . . Re- 
sults of this study are a challenge to both economists and 
business men.’—Political Science Quarterly. $1.25 


¢ INSTITUTIONS SERVING CHILDREN 


By Howarp W. Hopxkirk. “This is an extremely prac- 
tical book written out of twenty years’ experience as a 
leader in the field of child welfare. . . . Education, health, 
recreation, work, religion, and social service are all -dis- 
cussed in a very helpful manner.”—Public Welfare. $2.00 


© BUILDING A POPULAR MOVEMENT 


By Haroxp P. Levy. This case ae of the public rela- 
tions of the Boy Scout movement ‘ ‘presents a complete pic- 
ture. of relationships between agency and public. Well 


__written by an expert in the public relations field, it isa keen, 


- objective analysis of the elements that build understanding 
and good will for an agency.’’—Survey. 


$1.25 


© YOUR COMMUNITY 


' 
. 


| 
| 


By Joanna C. Coucorp. This perennial best-seller is “a © 


guide for community study, a sound comprehensive frame- 
work on which to erect essential social data, and an in- 


' valuable reference for day-to-day problems.’’—Survey. 


$1.00 
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i ord ee Pa, Editorial and 


eight, $1.50 
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¢ THE WPA AND FEDERAL RELIEF 


POLICY 


By DONALD S. Howarp. “It will remain the source book 
on one of the most consequential social ventures entered 
upon by any government at any time. The text is well 
written, well documented.’’—Annals of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science. $4.00 


SOCIAL WORK AS A PROFESSION 


By EsTHER LucILE BROWN. ‘““This is an excellent and 
readable little book which should be not merely useful, but 
practically indispensable, to social workers interested in be- 
ing intelligent about their profession.’ —The Social Worker. 

$1.00 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 
ABROAD 


Edited by DonaLp S. Howaro. A series of eight pa- 
pers which “bring together a fund of factual, detailed 
information about the problems of relief administration 
abroad. It will be sorely needed in the years just ahead.” — 
Public Welfare. Available separately at 20c each. Set of 


SALARY AND OTHER PAMPHLETS 


SALARIES AND QUALIFICATIONS OF YWCA PROFESSIONAL 


Workers By RALPH G. HuRLIN. 30¢ 


THE RECENT TREND OF SALARIES IN CHILD WELFARE 
AGENCIES By RALPH G. HUuRLIN, 


ation STATISTICS OF SELECTED FAMILY CASEWoniG 
AGENCIES By RaLpH G. HuRLIN. 25¢ 


REHABILITATION OF THE DISABLED SERVICEMAN.  Bib- 


liography, revised (Nov.) and enlarged. 20¢ 
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"WED RATHER 


say VES” 


We don’t like to tell people that they'll have to wait to get 
a home telephone. We'd much rather say “yes” to requests 
for service. That's the Way it always used to be. 


But the needs of war still have first claim on available 
telephone equipment and on telephone manufacturing facili- 
ties and manpower. Delays in filling civilian orders just 
can’t be helped. . | 

All of us telephone people sincerely appreciate your 
patience and understanding in this war emergency. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 


smong Ourselves 


FFUS TERRAL, EDITORIAL WRITER, St. Louis 
‘t-Dispatch, and author of “Big Magic for 
Big Muddy” (September Survev Graphic), 
corts spreading demand for ‘over-all devel- 
ment of the Missouri Valley. Mr. Terral 
ites us: 
‘No fewer than two bills have been pro- 
ed in each of the Houses of Congress— 
first, by Senator James E. Murray of 
mtana, the others, by Representative John J. 
thran of Missouri, Senator Guy M. Gillette 
Iowa, and Representative John E. Rankin 
] Mississippi. 
FPresident Roosevelt has called on Con- 
sss to create a Missouri Valley Authority; 
create, as well, regional authorities for the 
kansas and Columbia River basins. 
(Collier's Weekly has urged editorially: 
tts try an MVA,’ pointing out that: ‘For 
| the just complaints that have been leveled 
some phases of its operation and manage- 
mt, we think it is fair to say that the 
unessee Valley Authority has proved. its 
th to the nation. .. . The area in which it 
actions is happier and more prosperous than 
‘ore TVA; and the change couldn’t have 
rn wrought by private enterprise or by a 
le state government.’ 
“The New York Times, citing the record 
| present status of the Tennessee Valley 
Fority as ‘the best argument, in principle, 
* TVA developments on the Missouri, Ar- 
sas and Columbia’ adds: ‘Unified de- 
opment, with the federal government do- 
3 what only the federal government can 
» and with abundant opportunities left for 
‘tes, local communities, and private tes 
duals, has proved its worth.’ 
“The Christian Science Monitor comments: 
here is . . . a repugnance in some quarters 
the establishment of federal “super-states,” 
‘ch as. “TVA? The only answer to this is 
= " appointment of such men to administer 
sf job as will inspire and retain public con- 
lence. To assert that this cannot be done, 
that Americans must eschew ‘Progress be- 
se they fear their own government, is sim- 
to deny democracy.’ ” 
terestingly enough, there has been double- 
pgcied espousal an St Louis itself. The Star-_ 
imes backed an MVA last spring, following — 


> floods. The Post-Dispatch initiated and 
ed the dramatic nine-state challenge to 
TS. : 26 


q oe ie Time of Crisis 


-Eprtor: In ARS July Survey Graphic — 


ribed the efforts of the Philadelphia 
Cornmission to is ae ahs 


~ ployment, political, or civic issue. 
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UNRRA on the March 
The Nazis’ Last Front 
. War Helps the Chiselers 
Should Wages Go Up? 
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The wide 
community basis of the member organizations 
accounts for the commission’s strength; they 
are the Federation of Churches, Committee 
on Race Relations of the Society of Friends, 
_ International Institute, Jewish Community Re- 
lations Council, National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, Fellowship House, and 
the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 

By 9 o'clock Tuesday ‘morning, five of these 
agencies were serving as information centers, 


to do. 
calls set going hundreds of telegram: and 
~ letters to—the ‘President, urging the use of 
his ae to restore service and reduce ten- 


ph daily pa ers, Olas stron t 
fais officials | of th iladelphia 


Serious Reading for a Grave Year 


- giving all inquirers suggestions of useful things 
By 10 o'clock, a chain of telephone — 
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the PTC to protest the company’s proposal to 
back down on the upgrading of Negroes. By 
9:30 in the evening, the NAACP and the 
Metropolitan Council for Equal Job Oppor- — 
tunity began to circulate 100,000 fliers cau-— 
tioning citizens to keep calm. Later in the 
week, the Fellowship Commission distributed Pee 
50,000 circulars which gave the background — 
of the strike. Cards of instruction were give ie 
to 5, 000 shopkeepers and neighborhood lead- iene 


ers. Many citizens made street appeals: for cae 


order and understanding. = Bat 


Over a year ago, the Fellowship Commi ic 
and the police chad conferred on me 
be used in the event of racial tensic 


ing the strike, the police were ¢ 


ate in fen a a for: (1 


restrained. — Arrests were made! 
quietly. ; Be 

Peistnehetes of “the “commission 
many | cooperating groups of citiz On 


IN AN UNRRA REFUGEE CAMP 


Here, two benefit by the skill of a third. For the Yugoslav woman, who is bathing an undernourished 


little camp newcomer, is learning nursing under the supervision of an experienced American nurse 
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Camp-follower extraordinary of the liberating forces of the Allies, UNRRA finds itself 
ready for the word Go. Unity and urgency were keynotes of its recent Montreal session. 


HE TIME OF PLANNING AND ORGANIZING FOR 
1e relief of liberated peoples is in its final 
gays and weeks. The day of action is at 
cand. Overshadowing everything else is the 
ceed of the people released from tyranny. 
‘These three ideas expressed the sense of 
delegates from forty-four nations who met 
t the second session of the United Nations 
relief and Rehabilitation Administration 
Souncil in Montreal in September. Their 
urgency expressed itself in more than 
words. ‘There was quick action on the 
s ues before the council, and early adjourn- 

ent so that the work might proceed at 
ace, ate, 
At the first session of the council in At- 
City last November, the delegations 
e United and Associated Nations cher- 
-d the hope that liberation of the enemy- 


. In that expectation, they laid the 
ndwork for cooperation in grappling 
1 the first civilian problems of victory, 


ilitary problems of victory. 
: ultimate success of our arms is now 
t. True, there is still grim fighting 
a heavy price yet to be paid. But 
ress of our arms brings us face to 
.e duties of merciful, fair, and 
- to peoples who have 
1e brunt of the enemy’s occupation. 
e first postwar opportunity of those — 
Nations which have escaped inva- 
r building of a better and ae 


a os 


Aa 2 Gi . . 
se nations have cooperated in solving — 


and sponsor of domestic and foreign — 


HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


own lands, there was no illusion about the 
size and difficulty of the task. They were 
not misled as to the total picture by re- 
ports from some parts of areas already lib- 
erated indicating that the suffering and the 
needs in a particular community or group 
of communities was less than had been 
feared. They knew of other situations in 
which the enemy has been even more ruth- 
less in its treatment of occupied countries — 
than had been known or anticipated. © 


Need—and Courage 


Under international law and as a matter 
of military necessity, the theater com- 
manders of the United Nations are carry- 

ing the first relief supplies to the liberated 
peoples. This emergency action is of the 
first importance. These early civilian sup- 


ing forces bridge the way to the broader 
relief and rehabilitation programs that the | 
civilian authorities will wish to inaugurate 
when control passes to them. 


—By the director general of UNRRA. 
With the prophetic insight that* comes 
from knowledge, Luther Gulick wrote of | 
the unanimous election of New York’s 
former governor as head of UNRRA 
Survey Graphic, December 1943}: “No 
one... who has known him as an inter- 
national financier, a life-long director 


social agencies, or as a great, though — 

modest governor and administrator, will 

doubt that he is the ideal man fo 
yortant and difficult undertakin; 


we 


It has been soundly believed from the 
beginning that the national authorities—and 
the people themselves—in the liberated 
countries will apply to these transitional 
problems the same indomitable courage and 
self-discipline that they have shown in 
their contribution to the expulsion of the — 
enemy from their soil. What has happened ~ 
since has been evidence that they will do 
everything they possibly can. They have 
been husbanding resources during the long 
years of occupation. These will be used. 
They will save, some resources from enemy 
confiscation or destruction. These will be 
used. They will import the goods which 
can be obtained with their own foreign 
exchange resources. ee 

It is a proud thing to be a free nation. 
This pride is showing itself in preparations 


\ 


countries would come in the near plies that come in the train of the liberat-- for and actual handling of relief and re- 


habilitation programs by the liberated peo- — 
ples. Every citizen of the United Nations 
may well be heartened by steps already 
taken. Well may we all be proud of this 
muster of independence and determination. _ 

Yet some of the nations lack foreign ex- 
change resources, or skilled manpower, or 
local supplies. It does not discount the 
spirit when they find it necessary t 
for aid. The UNRRA Agreement ai 
program under it give assurance t 
aid will be forthcoming from their 
‘nations of the free world. — ; 

I reported to the council meeting at 
‘treal that all of the nations to be lib 
had requested some degree 


v 


vw 


from UNRRA. It is apparen 
vide the aid already asked f 
tax UNRRA reso 


=n. 
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. ; c 1€ most pressing tasks, 
It has become plain that recent speculation 
in some quarters concerning the lack of 
necessity for the UNRRA program was en- 
tirely baseless. 


Supplies and Shortages 


At the opening session at Montreal, I 
reported the progress that we had made in 
the months since the Atlantic City session. 
That conference had laid down general 
policies. Guided by those policies, an in- 
ternational staff was recruited and arrange- 
ments made for its special training. At the 
same time our task included the making of 
literally scores of arrangements with mem- 
ber nations, with the combined military 
authorities, with the Combined Boards (the 
Combined Food Board, the Combined Pro- 
duction and Resources Board, the Com- 
bined Raw Materials Board). The council 
received reports from these two over-all 
agencies*, together with my own summary 
of the arrangements with the uninvaded 
countries which are the sources of supply 
for UNRRA. 

The council was satisfied by these prog- 
ress reports that when the need arises a 
substantial portion, though unfortunately 
less than enough, of the supplies required 
will be forthcoming. The arrangements 
concluded assure that supplies will be 
drawn at the appropriate time from the 
current stream of production and from 
the stocks which have been accumulated 
for general war purposes. For some items 
that might not otherwise be available from 
later current production or from the gen- 
eral stocks, we have already concluded pur- 
chase arrangements. We are encouraging 
the governments of the liberated and occu- 


* Reports from the representatives of the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff, Lt. Ces G. N. Macready, United 
Kingdom member,:and Maj. Gen. Glen E. Edgerton, 
United States member, of the Combined Civil Affairs 
Committee; and from the Combined Boards, W. L. 
Batt, United States member of the CPRB, Sir Charles 


Hambro, the United Kingdom member of the CRMB, 
ae George Paterson, 


the Canadian member of the 


United Nations Information Office 


Starvation in Greece— : 
438 : 


pied countries which have their own for- 
eign exchange resources to do likewise. 

While, in general, the reports of the 
Combined Boards indicated that consider- 
able supplies will be available for relief and 
rehabilitation purposes when the need 
arises, it was apparent that there will be 
some serious shortages. The supplies of 
meats, fats, sugar, and of textiles and cloth- 
ing are very meager in relation to the world 
need. Relentless efforts must be undertaken 
now and continued for the next eighteen 
months to tap every conceivable source of 
supply if we are to meet the critical situa- 
tions of the liberated peoples. 


Where You Can Help 


It is in this area of supply that the people 
of the United States and Canada can make 
helpful individual contributions to the in- 
ternational relief program. In the closets 
and attics of 30,000,000 homes of the two 
nations is the greatest immediately available 
stock of clothing in the world. The ward- 
tobe of the average middle class American 
family would seem stupendous to the pres- 
ent-day average European family, whose 
members for five years have been virtually 
without new clothing. In the last week 
of September the churches, parishes, and 
synagogues of the United States cooperated 
with UNRRA in the collection of wearable, 
used clothing. The goal was 15,000,000 
pounds. This was an emergency stop-gap 
collection. In midwinter, a coordinated col- 
lection bringing together all the resources 
in the communities of the country will take 
place. The goal then will be 100,000,000 
pounds of clothing. Even if the amount 
collected should double or triple the goal, all 
of it could be used to great effect in amelio- 
rating the suffering of liberated people. I 
know every reader of Survey Graphic will 
throw his energies into this important part 
of the supply program for postwar relief. 

Measuring the supply side of the pro- 
gram in monetary terms, I was able to re- 
port to the council that the contributions 
authorized or well on the way to authori- 
zation from the member nations will total 
just short of $1,800,000,000. Not all of 
this is in hand. We are confident that tk? 
will be forthcoming as the need appears. 

At the start of the meeting, most of the 
contributions reported were from the 
United States and the countries of the 
British Commonwealth. At the conclusion 
of the session, the first large contribution 
from one of the Latin American republics 
was announced. The council member for 
Brazil, Cyro de Freitas-Valle, Ambassador 
to Canada, reported that Brazil will make 
her full contribution of $30,000,000. 

Right after the Montreal session, a mission 
to the American. republics set out from 
Washington to visit all the 18 member na- 
tions in South and Central America and~_ 
the Caribbean, aside from Brazil. The 
mission is headed by Dr. Eduardo Santos, 
former president of Colombia and UNRRA 
deputy director general for Latin American 
Liaison, and Laurence Duggan, formerly 
in charge of the office of American Repub- 
lic Affairs, the Department of State, who 
is now assistant diplomatic adviser of 
UNRRA. This mission will assist the mem- 


S 


Nou 


ber governments to the South of us. in : 
ting up their arrangements for provid: 
supplies. But its purpose will include 

more. It will spread understanding of | 
program of UNRRA and the role of e 


member nation. 


In Western Europe and the Balkans 


In my report I summed up the positi 
taken by the member nations who hz 
been invaded and who, on liberation, < 
entitled to UNRRA’s assistance if th 
need it. With respect to the countries 
western Europe, most of them have 
dicated that in their present view the pri 
cipal assistance they will require in t 
supply field is aid in facilitating allocatio 
to those governments and their purcha 
of the supplies they need. 

They will, however, require help in t 
care and repatriation of displaced persor 
some aid in health and welfare service 
technical aid in health and factory resto 
tion. We took advantage of the organizir 
and planning period between the two cou 
cil meetings to start the appointment 
UNRRA representatives to serve with tl 
appropriate authorities of these weste: 
European governments and with the mi 
tary forces. During the period of milita: 
responsibilities in the wake of liberatir 
forces, they will help make arrangemen 
for providing such assistance as these cou 
tries will require at the end of the milita: 
period. In my report I stressed the nece 
sity of the western European government 
early anticipation of their requirement 
should the situation eventually prove to | 
less favorable than they now forecast. 

With respect to areas in eastern Europ 
I was able to express the expectation th: 
arrangements can soon be made to provic 
urgently needed relief. Negotiations dre i 
Progress with supplying and shipping at 
thorities for quick dispatch to those are: 
when the military situation permits. 

The position of UNRRA in relation to r 


United Nations Information Off 
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\via, and Albania—is well established. Ar- 
pagements are set up with the military 
thorities for assistance from UNRRA 
joring the period of their responsibility for 
jvilian relief. The agreements with the 
tional authorities for UNRRA cooperation 
the post-military period are in the fi- 
jll stages of completion. We have recruited 
jsstaft of more than 600, some already in 
| ¢ Middle East, the others awaiting trans- 
jortation, who have received training in the 
pnited States and the United Kingdom. 
j|Besides this staff of UNRRA employes, 
Ke voluntary relief organizations of various 
jutions have provided a substantial number 
' workers. The Councils of Voluntary 
wgencies established in Canada, the United 
iingdom, and the United States, coordin- 
ing the various relief organizations for 
aeir respective countries, have furnished 
yver 250 of their most experienced and 
jighly trained people. The majority of 
aese are in Cairo, from where they will 
nove into the Balkans, along with the ad- 
anistration, and assist in furnishing the 
asic relief services needed in that area. 
"his extremely effective cooperation, the 
oad principles of which are set. forth 
1 a special agreement between the vol- 
mtary agencies and UNRRA, has been 
f immeasurable assistance. The personnel 
aus made available to UNRRA has facili- 
nted its difficult job of selection and made 
: possible for the administration to rely on 
evoted field workers already tried and 
roven at their’ task. 
For five months UNRRA has managed 
mps in the Middle East for 50,000 dis- 
laced persons, mainly Greeks and Yugo- 
davs. At Montreal we announced the es- 
ablishment of a new camp, which in time 
may have a capacity of 40,000. 


Beginnings in the Far East 


While we have been dealing with these 
piessing matters of arrangements for re- 


aef in liberated Europe, the planning for 
ie Far Eastern program has proceeded, 
though at a slower tempo. Now it must be 
accelerated. I was able to announce at 
Montreal, with the approval of the member 
wovernments concerned, the establishment 
of an’ UNRRA office in Chungking and 
pne in Sydney. 

The Chungking office will carry on and 
Hevelop the work that was begun by 
INRRA’s special mission to China earlier 
this year. The staff of the office will assist 
the appropriate authorities of the Chinese 
government in preparing for the tremen- 
ous problems it faces. That government's 
ommission on relief and rehabilitation early 
in October issued its tentative report on 
robable requirements. This’ indicated a 
eed for upwards of $3,500,000,000 worth 
£ goods and services in the first eighteen 
onths after the end of hostilities. It was 
pparent that UNRRA’s resources could 
are for only part of this need. However, 
ye intend to bring to bear every assistance 
available. Some forty experts from China 
have just arrived in the United States for 
special training. Some will go to Canada; 
and our hope is that most of them will 
observe and take part in relief and rehabili- 


. 
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A tent camp, under UNRRA management, on the eastern side of the Suez Canal houses 
some 20,000 refugees. Below, skilled Yugoslav workers make shoes for fellow refugees 


tation work in Europe before returning to 
their native land to help cope with the 
relief tasks of postwar China. 

The office in Australia will assist in plan- 
ning for relief in the areas in the Far East 
which can best be served from that coign 
of vantage. 

The discussion of the reports at Montreal 
was illuminating to anyone interested in the 
cause of collaboration among the United 
Nations. The representatives of sixteen 
countries spoke. Every one of them ex- 


pressed the determination of his nation to 
make the UNRRA program work. The 
member of the council from the United 
Kingdom, Richard K. Law, Minister of 
State, epitomized the views of all nations, 
I think, when he said: 

“If this, the first venture in practical 
peacetime cooperation among the United 
Nations, fails, nothing is going to succeed. 
Problems of even wider import than those 
we are discussing here will remain un- 
solved. Problems of military security and 
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political security, problems of social better- 
ment and economic stability—all these prob- 
lems will be unsolved unless the United 
Nations show themselves capable of solving 
this more limited problem which faces us 
now. 

“Believe me, Mr. Chairman, cooperation 
among the United Nations cannot be selec- 
tive. You cannot pick and choose the sub- 
jects on which you are going to cooperate. 
We have got to cooperate over the whole 
field. If we do not do that, I greatly fear 
we shall not in the event be able to co- 
operate over any part of it. 

“So, it seems to me we must insure the 
success of UNRRA, not for the sake of 
UNRRA; we must insure the success of 
UNRRA for the sake of cooperation among 
the United Nations as a whole. We must, 
in short, insure the success of UNRRA and 
of this conference for the sake of the whole 
future structure of world peace and well- 
being in the world of men.” 

There were some healthy criticisms ex- 
pressed in the discussion—criticisms of fail- 
ure by nations to respond promptly; cri- 
ticisms of UNRRA’s administrative and 
personnel shortcomings—but these were ad- 
vanced as a means of suggesting actions 
that had to be taken in order to make the 
Program succeed.~The success of the pro- 
gram was the paramount objective through- 
out. 

Having marked out this vigorous line, 
the council proceeded to act on it. In five 
days the committees completed their work 
on all items of the agenda. In two more 
days the council acted on the committee 
reports, set the new lines of policy to follow, 
and adjourned. 

The council dealt with a large volume 
of business in this short time. It framed 
_ and accepted nineteen resolutions. Some of 

these related to business and procedural 


{ 
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Language class for UNRRA field staff at the University of Maryland training center 


matters. The budget for administrative ex- 
pense was fixed at $11,500,000 for 1945. 
Because of an unexpended balance of $4,- 
000,000 which will remain from the 1944 
payments, the new funds to be contributed 
(by all the member nations) will total $7,- 
500,000. The Russian share, at the request 
of the USSR delegation, was reduced from 
15 to 10 percent of the administrative bud- 
get. The United States share continues at 
40 percent of the administrative budget, the 
British at 15 percent. 

Seven resolutions dealt with important 


Special instruction in nutrition at the American training center 


Dut routine procedural matters, such as | 
acceptance of reservations attached by t 
United States Congress to the legislati 
authorizing U. S. participation in UNRR 
adoption of a seal, waiving of the requi 
ment for a second session of the council 
1944, and so on. 

The council reserved to itself decision | 
admission of new member nations, authe 
izing the central committee to admit or 
Denmark—in case she should apply f 
admission before the next session. The cou 
cil authorized important extensions at 
clarifications in the scope of the admin 
tration’s operations—with respect to d 
placed persons and with respect to” t 
territory in which operations of specific 
nature may be carried on. 


Aid to a Former Enemy 


The greatest public attention was draw 
to approval of a limited program of aid fi 
Italian people. The council directed th; 
aid be given to displaced persons and i 
medical and public health activities, an 
that supplemental care be afforded childre 
and nursing and expectant mothers. Tt 
care of children and mothers will probabl 
account for two thirds of the expenditur 
by UNRRA, the development of medic: 
activities and aid to displaced persons fc 
one third. The total expenditure is not t 
exceed $50,000,000. 

The council undertook no responsibilit 
for food, clothing, or other needs of th 
Italian population aside from the group 
listed—the sick, displaced persons, childrer 
mothers. UNRRA funds will not be use 
to substitute for, or diminish the supplie 
necessary for the subsistence of the civiliai 
population, which are maintained throug! 
other channels. 

The discussion of this resolution wag on 
of the most moving things in my experi 

(Continued on page 470) 
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Their days at home 
cables, letters, point 


CE THE ALLIED INVASION HAD GAINED 
jtund from the North Sea to the Vosges, 
} blackout over Germany began to lift. 
re and there you could see streaks of 
rly light.” 

psroggy, but with fight in them yet, the 
zi leadership had boasted in early fall 
tt they had thrown a miracle. They pre- 
ded, at home and abroad, that they had 
fepped the war short of the inner fortress 
the Reich; had stabilized the western 
nt for a long stalemate comparable to 
nt in World War I. 

This article deals not with the military 
uation but with the last front the Nazis 
ee—at home. For they claimed the Ger- 
an people were united with them in a holy 
ir to save the sacred soil of the Father- 
ad; that “traitors” were being wiped out; 
at, this time, there would be no “stab in 
2 back”—as in 1918—on the home front. 
In sections from which Hitler’s armies 
fight have to withdraw as the war pro- 
ssed, Goebbels proclaimed that “the 
emy must be prepared to find a fanatical 
ppulation .. . which will harass him with- 
it pause.” 

Himmler’s Schwarzes Korps threatened 
t death would be “lurking behind every 
reet corner, wherever the Allies penetrate 
4 German territory.” Death also would 
wvait any German who dared to cooperate 
ith any Allied civil administration. The 
S. organ continued: “No functionary will 
able to follow the enemy’s orders with- 
ut certainty that soon thereafter he will 
> huddled cold and stiff behind his desk. 
9 one will execute the enemy’s will with- 
it a grave opening behind him.” 


Aachen, for Example 
These “idle boasts and frightful words” 


ive since been gainsaid by events. Take 
hat one correspondent, Russell Hill of 
¢ New York Herald Tribune, cabled on 
sptember 19 as “The Amazing Story of 
achen.” This German city has a thousand 
ars of history, for once it was the capital 
Charlemagne who set the medieval pat- 
rn for western Europe. In modern times, 
became a center of textile and metal pro- 


iction, with a prewar population of 165,-. 


0, predominantly industrial workers. 
ore especially, this urban community, hard 
tie Belgian border, was in the path 


the Allied armies. As such, it was to 
ve the sacrifice of German cities which 
Nazis were prepared to make to stall 


achen fell in mid-October before the 
ng power of American men and 
But there was a time a month earlier 
len Aachen was a passive No-Man’s Land. 

t was for two days—September 14 to 
-when Nazi forces had withdrawn. “The 
pple,” wrote Mr. Hill, “thought the end 


The Nazis’ Last Front 


are numbered. Interviews, confidential reports, broadcasts, 
to how they are losing their grip on the German people. 


PAUL HAGEN 


of Nazi rule had come and went around 
congratulating each other on being free. 
Pictures of Hitler were torn down and 
thrown in the streets.” 

He cabled that, on September 9, the 
German general commanding the Aachen 
district had asked the local Nazi party to 
evacuate its civilians. Himmler, chief by 


then of both army and police, came to’ 


Aachen in person to forbid it, but a day or 
two later women, children under sixteen, 
and men over sixty were told to leave. As 
in other places thereabouts, it was resident 


Nazis who first scuttled for safety—officials, 


police, and all those who had to fear the 
coming of Allied troops. Others did not 
go—ordinary people, including women and 
children and old men. As this American 
correspondent sized it up, they clearly were 
more afraid of the Nazis than of the enemy. 

Over half of those requested to leave 
ignored the order and stayed. Expecting 
Allied occupation any moment, they made 
preparations accordingly. They chose a 
new mayor, Herr Kuetkens, curator of the 
museum, well known as an anti-Nazi. 

But, the Americans did not come and, on 
September 16, Nazi reinforcements arrived 
“to the consternation,’ according to Mr. 
Hill, “of the people who had openly de- 
clared themselves against the Nazis.” Party 
officials returned with the troops and many 
civilians went into hiding in “pillboxes, 
cellars, and natural caves.” The Nazis tried 
to force them to leave by turning off ‘elec- 
tric, gas, and water supplies, but still people 
stayed. The Herald Tribune correspondent 
explained this popular reluctance in part by 
a natural unwillingness of citizens to leave 


—By the author of “Underground Ger- 
many,” Survey Graphic for March, 1939. 


~ This was based on daring trips in and_ 


out of Hitler’s Reich as liaison between 
the cadres -of the underground move- 
ment and its outpost headquarters in the 
democracies.—By the author, also, of 
“Between Despair and Hope,” Survey 
Graphic for April, 1940, which carried 
the story forward and told how common 
people reacted to Hitler’s war. 

Both articles were signed simply “Y” 
—to protect fellow workers in Germany 
as he shuttled back and forth, 

In 1942, Harper’s brought out Mr. 
Hagen’s “Will Germany Crack?”—a 
book reprinted and widely. circulated in 


_ England. In 1944 came its sequel, “Ger- 


many After Hitler” (Farrar & Rine- 
hart). : 

It is against this background of 
personal experience and extraordinary 
sources (see page 443) that he makes 
his distinctive assessment here of forces 
at work this fall in Germany. 


their homes with only the thirty pounds of 
luggage they were permitted to take. More, 
they preferred the risk of battle to the lot 
of evacuees under the Nazis. Finally on 
September 18, units of brown shirts and 
other troops arrived and began forcibly to 
clear them out of pillboxes and other hide- 
outs. At the time of General Hodges’ ulti- 
matum on October 10, we are told that only 
one out of ten of the civilians remained. 

Summing up the meaning of the Aachen 
events, these indicated, to Mr. Hill’s mind, 
“the growing extent to which the Nazi 
party is losing its grip over the German 
people.” He called theirs “the first instance 
from inside Germany of large scale passive 
resistance to the Nazi command.” 

Such happenings had duplicates in small 
towns and villages around Aachen. Henry 
P. Gorell, United Press correspondent, re- 
ported from Kornelimuenster on Septem- 
ber 15 that he “found working class men 
and women happy that the Nazis have left. 
I asked a railroad man if he thought the 
German people would respond to the 
Fuehrer’s appeal to fight on as guerrillas. 
... He said, ‘Ninety-five percent will ignore 
it.” That was one German’s estimate of 
civil disobedience in the face of Himmler’s 
promise of death. 

In a dispatch to the New York Post that 
same day, Robert J. Casey encountered a 
parish priest in a town near Aachen. Stand- 
ing before his church in the village square, 
he welcomed the occupying troops: “While 
I am glad you have come,” he said, “I am 
ashamed for Germany. . . . They (the 
Nazis) arrested me as early as 1934 because 
I dared to speak out. . . . For eleven years 
I have never been free from fear.” 

Here is what NBC. correspondent James 
Cassidy said, broadcasting after the Ameri- 
cans had broken through the frontier from 
Luxembourg early in mid-September. “This 
afternoon the troops of the First American 
Army passed through an unnamed town 
in the vicinity of Trier and, instead of re- 
sistance, they were greeted with an up- 
roarious welcome by German civilians who 
threw flowers to them from baskets. . . .” 


Fraternization: Plus and Minus 


Such demonstrations were not repeated 
everywhere. Thus, there was wide pub- 
licity of an incident at Eupen where women 
cheered captured German soldiers when 
these were marched past to the Allied rear. 


~ But Eupen has a special history of intense 


nationalism. It had come under Belgian 
rule in 1918 and Hitler had taken it back 
to incorporate “forever” in the Third Reich. 
Time will show, I believe, that Aachen, 
with ten times the inhabitants of Eupen, 
is more characteristic of the Catholic and 
labor-minded Rhineland and of the people 
of western Germany as a whole. _ 
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Farther afield, on September 11, a few 
days before the Aachen events, a New York 
Times correspondent, George Axelsson, 
cabled that newspaper from Stockholm that 
American fliers, transported through Ham- 
burg for repatriation on the Gripsholm, 
were cheered in what is left of the streets 
there, by citizens of that most bombed city 
of the Reich. 

But three weeks after Russell Hill’s 
Aachen dispatch, Drew Middleton of the 
New York Times told of the stolid if not 
sullen attitude met with among resident 
Germans by American troops in the region 
around this same Aachen district. In the 
meantime, significantly enough, the London 
radio of September 24 had reported an 
order of the commander of the American 
First Army, Lt. Gen. Courtney Hodges, 
forbidding his men to fraternize with the 
German civilian population on the ground 
that measures to insure the safety of the 
troops must be rigidly enforced. To quote: 

“American troops are forbidden to visit 
the homes ef German civilians, to dine with 
them, or to buy from them. The German 
people individually and collectively are 
your enemies.” 

Nevertheless, the townsfolk neighboring 
Aachen definitely did not show any itch- 
ing to leave. When, on October 7, the 
nearby village of Buebach was taken in a 
heavy battle, Mr. Middleton cabled: “The 
Americans are encountering hundreds of 
German civilians. ... They have remained 
at home despite German orders to evacuate 
beyond the Rhine.” 

Some observers grant a measure of truth 
and sincerity in the Aachen demonstrations, 
but see them for the most part as efforts 
on the part of people caught in a trap to 
ingratiate themselves with Allied authorities 
and correspondents. Others put it in Amer- 
ican vernacular: that more and more Ger- 
mans everywhere realize that they bet on 
the wrong horse and are willing to “tear 
up the ticket” and try to borrow carfare 
home from the winners. 


Three Kinds of Evidence 


Yet, from the “rubble heap near Pots- 
dam,” have come recent reports on Berlin 
by Swiss and Swedish travelers. Those I 
have read seem in general agreement on 
two points: that the destruction wrought 
by Allied bombing on the German capital 
has been indescribable; that, notwithstand- 
ing, there is no general hatred of the Amer- 
icans and British among the common peo- 
ple who live in the ruins. We are told how 
Nazi zealots during the raids failed in their 
efforts to incite the people in the shelters 
against the Allies. i 

To the minds of such travelers, the hatred 
that glows under the ashes of discomfiture 
and despair, is hatred for the Nazi gang— 
for its intransigents and their closest fol- 


lowers. Here, again, more often than not, 


they reckon these hated elements as ac- 
counting today for no more than 5 percent 
of the population. ~ : 

When it comes to the remaining 95 per- 


_ cent, we are dealing with numbers too vast, 


in a situation too clouded, for easy gen- 
eralizations. But the testimony by Ameri- 
can ‘correspondents and neutral observers 
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makes altogether clear the hollowness of 
the Nazi claim that a fanatical people are 
ready to die in their holy war; much less 
ready, also, to keep on in a guerrilla con- 
flict after defeat of their armies. This is 
negative evidence. 

More positive evidence is the terror un- 
chained against Germans whenever and 
wherever the Nazis are in control. They 
have publicized their vengeance against 
“traitors” whom they identify with the lead- 
ership of the opposition. But they have 
treated the outside world with silence as to 
campaigns of mass persecution since launch- 
ed against anti-Nazis among all sorts and 
conditions of men. 

The evidence that will carry even more 
reassurance to Americans would be unmis- 
takable clues to a real resistance movement 
in the face of terrorism. Let me take up 
these things in turn. 


Purge of the Generals 


By July the German system of conquest 
was crumbling. On the eastern front whole 
armies had been overrun by the vast coun- 
ter-offensives of the Russians. Numerous 
German generals and other high officers 
had been captured there only to turn up 
later at Moscow as members of a Free 
Germany Committee which had been or- 
ganized there around General von Seydlitz. 
To the south, Allied armies were slogging 
their way up the Italian peninsula. No 
single defeat, not even that at Stalingrad, 
had impressed people in Germany so deeply 
as the break-through of the Atlantic Wall 
by the massive invasion at the west under 
General Eisenhower. 

Overhead, the bombing of German indus- 
trial centers was in full blast. Underneath, 
reserves in men, materials or morale were 
dwindling and rumors of a German Bado- 
glio putsch were rife. Even the British 
Prime Minister hinted at a palace revolu- 
tion, a possible generals’ revolt in Germany. 

Then, on July 20, the Fuehrer himself 
screamed into the radio that an attempt 
had been made against his life, that a 
“small clique of traitors” were bent on 
setting up a counter-government and capitu- 
lating to the plutocratic enemy. 

Even now we do not know the real facts 
behind the bomb explosion at Hitler’s army 
headquarters. The strands of alleged plots 
and counterplots are badly snarled and it is 
dubious whether the truth will be known 
until the Nazis are dislodged. But three 
months later, nothing is clearer than the 
way the Nazis have exploited the event to 
get things into their own hands for a last 
ditch fight for survival. 

Repeatedly, they have used the cry of 
treason to whip up morale for their own 
purposes. In February 1933, this was the 
technique the Nazis employed to clinch 
their fight for power in the German Re- 
public—in the Reichstag fire. In June 1934, 
this was the technique they used to stabilize 
their tyranny—in killing their radical wing. 
In preparing for war a few years later, this 
was their technique in instigating their anti- 
Jewish murder campaigns. Last July, this 
was again their technique on the eve of an 
Allied invasion and their own downfall. 


_ This time the “traitors” were men hith- 
SS f edhe a 


erto allied with them—field marshals ai 
generals, surviving remnants of the Hi 
denburg clique, and other reactionar: 
who still held posts in the command 
heights of the administration. The Na 
loudspeakers cried out against the “Swi 
of the blueblooded aristocracy” and tri 
to make it look like a civil war threaten 
from above, with the Hitlerites in the re 
of guardians of the common people. 


Was There a Generals’ Revolt? 


The unprecedented hanging of a Prev 
sian field marshal was not only a gri 
gesture of debasement directed at the hig 
command. Among the’ seven other office 
hanged with Witzleben were several wl 
bore the names of the oldest Junker far 
ilies. Himmler had hardly taken over fv 
command of the German army before S. 
Elite Troop generals were sent to repla 
“unreliable” commanders on all fronts. |] 
France alone, twenty-five of these died « 
disappeared. Blueblooded “conspirator: 
suffered accidents—a familiar device accon 
panying totalitarian purgings. Newsree 
throughout Germany depicted the wipin 
out of the families of the executed “tra 
tors” down to the last child. 

Nonetheless, not a few of the heralde 
leaders of the “revolt” who were first r 
ported killed or missing, reappeared soo 
afterwards in full health. Some got ne 
commands. Others like Field Marshals vo 
Rundstedt and von Brauchitsch turned u 
in the court of honor, whose job it was t 
deliver their colleagues to the so-calle 
People’s Court which hanged them. 

Moreover, two hundred years of histor 
go to show that discontented Prussian ger 
erals do not lead palace revolutions or throy 
bombs. Rather they issue strong pronuncis 
mentos or resign in unison. These method 
brought results under kings and kaiser 
and even in the Republic. They were dud 
under Hitler. There have been recurren 
rumors, since, of generals’ revolts in th 
making—but these never materialized. 

Field Marshal von Witzleben, ace amon: 
the accused in the Nazis’ mock trial it 
July, probably told the truth. He testifie 
coolly that, like the murdered former Chie 
of the General Staff, von Beck, he ha 
simply wanted a change from the amateur 
ishness which had led from defeat to de 
feat. “We wanted to get rid of Hitler a 
a military leader; we did not want t 
kill him.” | 

It is known that on July 18—two day 
before the bomb explosion—some of th 
generals had met quietly with Goering t 
straighten out differences. Only a few day 
earlier Hitler's Volkischer-Beobachter ha 
written a fervid birthday message to Colone 
General Halder, another dismissed chie 
of the General Staff. Even according to th 
official version, the leading generals wer 
together at Army Headquarters in Berlin— 
obviously unprepared and unprotected— 
when the fury broke. Some. of them wert 
shot on the spot by Himmler’s S.S. Guard 
along with the alleged bomb thrower whe 
according to’ Goebbels, had found time t 
fly back to Berlin from the Fuehrer’s hea 
quarters, — “a 
This was Colonel Count von Stauffen 


rrg, scion of a southern German aristo- 
jatic family, his wife an Englishwoman. 
he really threw the bomb, his hand may 
ave been directed by a provocateur—as 
jas the case of Von der Lubbe, who set 
ce to the Reichstag. In the arsenal of Nazi 
chniques the “attempt against the life of 
ue Leader” has been an oft-used weapon to 
yuelch insurgency. In 1938, General von 
ritsch, then commander-in-chief, was ac- 
ised in a similar frameup, which pre- 
ared the way for the first purge of the 
rmy command. And in 1939, another 
omb exploded, * narrowly missing the 
uehrer, in the Munich Burgerbraue 
.ellar—tollowed by a hue and cry that the 
ati-war opposition had conspired with the 
titish Secret Service to rob the German 
eople of their Messiah. 


The S.S. in the Saddle 


On the heels of the July explosion, a tri- 
Mvirate was set up to see invaded Ger- 
any through its crisis. The construction 
ut on this move, at least outside Germany, 
fas that it was improvised in the emer- 
ency. Nothing could be further from the 
uth. In the summer of 1943, the Nazis 
iced an earlier crisis when Mussolini fell. 
eports, then published in New York 
apers, told that a Reich directorate was 
nminent, with the top air, navy, and army 
mmmanders in charge—namely, Field 
farshal Goering, Admiral Doenitz, and 
ield Marshal Keitel. 

The triumvirate did not materialize at 
lat time. But when, a year later, Hitler 
rent on the air to announce his miracu- 
jus escape on July 20, he was accompanied 
y two of the three—Goering and Doenitz. 
. few days later it was Himmler who en- 
red the new directorate. During the in- 
rvening twelve months, he had become 
upreme under Hitler in both civil and 
ulitary authority, except for the armies in 
1¢ field. It was this July purge which now 
unded out his power as representative of 
1¢ Party, reducing the remnants of the 
ferman army to a Nazi army. Simul- 
neously, Goebbels become Himmler’s first 
sistant on the home front and Goering 
as pushed into the background. 


The official versions of these happenings 


mveyed the impression that Himmler’s 
nal elevation sprang from the attempt on 
litler’s life of July 20. As a matter of 
ct, George Axelsson, Stockholm corre- 
yondent of the New York Times, had re- 
orted a couple of days before that the 
ansfer of these powers was imminent. 

“We have barely skirted an abyss,” Goeb- 
els had said in 1943 in the domestic crisis 
yat followed Mussolini’s fall. In 1944, na- 
onal hysteria was invoked in order to save 
1e Nazi command itself from toppling into 
greater abyss. And on July 26, in his re- 
ort to the German people as freshly ap- 
ointed High Defense Commissioner, Goeb- 
Is gave less time to his fantastic version 
: the bombing, the conspiracy, the purge, 
lan to the use they were being put to in a 
nal attempt to shake the tired masses of 
ermany out of their lethargy and to in- 
late a last mobilization of manpower 
serves, Se 

“Total war,” he shrieked, “is the order 


of the hour.” The bottom of the barrel was 
to be scraped. Farms, offices, factories, Nazi 
party bureaus and school classrooms have 
since been scoured for oldsters and young- 
sters to make up new divisions and trench 
digging battalions. 


Routing Out Conservatives 


Himmler’s first purpose was reached 
when he got full army control into his 
hands. Next began the hunt for civilian 
victims. Even earlies, while striking at 
the generals, he had snot overlooked one 
of the real nerve centers of conservative 
Opposition. A million and a half marks 
was offered for the head of Karl Goerdeler, 
former mayor of Leipzig, who was identi- 
fied as civilian chief of an alleged counter- 
government, which the Nazis charged had 
already issued orders for their own arrests. 

Goerdeler was caught, the reward paid, 
and with six alleged members of his pros- 
pective “cabinet” he was hanged on Sep- 
tember 13. Here is an excerpt from the 


Paul Hagen 


The author is a native of Vienna. A 
graduate of its university—which later 
gave him a_doctorate in philosophy—he 
threw himself as a young man into labor 
and political movements. 

He was well in his thirties when he 
found his life work—as one of the organ- 
izers of the New Beginning Group. This 
became an active nucleus against the 
Nazis once Hitler rose to power. 

When he first came to this country 
ten years ago, he was sponsored by the 
late B. Charney Vladeck, publisher of 
the Jewish Daily Forward, and leader of 
the progressives in New York’s City 
Council. It was this redoubtable organ- 
izer of overseas help for victims of Nazi 
persecution who had rechristened him 
for purposes of international circulation 
in times that tried men’s souls. 

In 1940, Mr. Hagen became research 
director of the American Friends of 
German Freedom, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
chairman—predecessor of the American 
Association for a Democratic Germany, 
Dean Christian Gauss of Princeton Col- 
lege, chairman. He helped to found its 
complementary body drawn from anti- 
Nazis in exile—the Council for a Demo- 
cratic Germany, Prof. Paul  Tillich, 
Union Theological Seminary, chairman. 


verdict of the People’s Court which passed 
the death sentence: ee 

“All threads were joined in the hands of 
Goerdeler as head of the conspiracy, the 
prospective candidate for the position of 
Reich Chancellor. From 1943 onward he 
had established contact between the mili- 
tary traitors on the one hand and the politi- 


cal conspirators.” (To say nothing of “con- 


tacts with the enemy,” which according to 
the verdict had provided “means for carry- 
ing out the attempt on the Fuehrer’s life.”) 

Specifically, the Goerdeler group was ac- 
cused of planning to set up a dictatorship, 
execute Hitler, and then surrender to the 


Allies. Among those alleged to have been 
slated for the presumptive cabinet were: 

Foreign Minister—Ulrich von Hassell, 
formerly Ambassador to Italy, a conserva- 
tive career diplomat. 

Minister for Economic Affairs—Lejeune- 
Jung, a big industrialist and leader of the 
Catholic committee of the ultra-conservative 
German Nationalist Party. (The party 
which had been Hitler’s first partner in the 
coalition that brought him to power.) 

Minister of Justice—Josef Wirmer, a law- 
yer and contact man with the erstwhile 
powerful Bavarian Catholic People’s Party. 

Foreign Political Adviser—Adam von 
Trott zu Solz, a young aristocrat, friend of 
Colonel von Stauffenburg and holder of an 
important post in the Foreign Office. 

Minister of the Interior — Wilhelm 
Leuschner, a trade union leader who had 
formerly been Hessian Minister of the In- 
terior. 

Of quite different caliber was the sixth 
man, Count von Helldorf, a notorious anti- 
Semite, Hitler’s former Police President in 
Berlin, and one of those chiefly responsible 
for the Reichstag fire. The verdict said of 
him that he had admitted that he became 
estranged “because his personal ambitions 
had been slighted.” It described him as 
the go-between between plotting generals 
and the Goerdeler group. That may be so, 
But it is also possible that the Count, out 
of favor, was hanged with a group of de- 
cent men to discredit them, just as a hun- 
dred and fifty years before two specu- 
lators were mixed up in the Robespierre 
trial in France. 

The Goerdeler “conspiracy” was more 
serious business than the so-called “gen- 
erals’ revolt.” The time has not yet come 
to reveal data known to people outside Ger- 
many, for collaborators and friends of the 
executed men are still within Himmler’s 
orbit. 


Three of the Rebels 


What can be said now is that the group 
represented. a broad network of under- 
ground contacts among conservatives and 
right-wing labor circles. Three of those 
executed, Goerdeler, von Trott and Leu- 
schner, had long been held in high esteem 
among anti-Nazis. 

Karl Goerdeler was price commissioner 
in the Hitler-Hindenburg cabinet, but he 
had turned against Hitler as early as 1934. 
The future estimate may well be that 
Leipzig’s former mayor conscientiously 
risked his life for years to lay the ground 
for a conservative revolt. 

Adam von Trott zu Solz, the romantic 
young conservative and a former Rhodes 
scholar, had many friends in England and 
the United States who believed in him. 
For eleven years—and until a few weeks 
before his arrest—he managed to keep his 
post in the German Foreign Office and at 
the same time serve as liaison between 
Goerdeler’s anti-Hitler group and the dem— 
ocratic world. 

Von Trott was related to an old New 


‘York family and his last visit here was 


early in the war. That was before the 
United States had entered the conflict, but 
(Continued on page 446) 
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German housewives now comb over the ruins of their homes, as have the women of many o 


A white flag is the greeting 


in this village 


International News photos 
ther nations after Nazi blitz 


East of the Westwall 


First American radiophotos to come from inside Germany 
in September and October bore out the testimony of 
American correspondents and neutral observers. Our 
forces were not encountering the fanatical population, 


“harassing them without pause,” that Goebbels predicted 
they would find. 
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Germans who ignored Nazi evacuation orders, take shelter in a mine while their home town is being fought over 


(Continued from page 443) 
American officials were nevertheless sus- 
picious and kept him under surveillance. 
For purposes of camouflage, he may have 
welcomed that; but his daring was mis- 
understood; his technique, unimaginable. 

His death on Hitler’s gallows may con- 
tribute to a better understanding of how 
German patriots, sometimes in key posi- 
tions, have managed to put it over on the 
Nazis. 

Wilhelm Leuschner was an outstanding 
leader of the pre-Hitler. labor movement. 
He had served under the German Republic 
as labor representative at the International 
Labor Office. It is known that after the 
Nazis seized power, Hitler’s “Labor Front” 
chieftain, Robert Ley, made Leuschner 
tempting offers if he would continue at 
Geneva. In a dramatic speech in Switzer- 
land in 1933, Leuschner denounced the 
Nazis before the world and announced that, 


as there was no longer free labor in Ger-- 


many, he had given up his post. Urged by 
friends abroad not to return to Berlin and 
certain arrest but to accept an international 
trade union office, he insisted that his lot 
_ lay with his fellows. Once back in Ger- 
many, he was thrown into a concentration 
camp and held there for several years. 
Finally released, his spirit still unbroken, 
he risked certain death in his subsequent 
anti-Nazi activities. 

Leuschner is a symbol for the number- 
less men and women who, since the Re 
public fell, have carried on the German 
underground labor movement. 

It was this center of conservative and 
middle class recoil which the Nazis squel- 
ched in the purge which followed July 20. 
The crisis could be compared to that in 
Italy just twelve months before (July 25, 
1943) but with a difference. There, the 
conservatives won and the Badoglio inter- 
mezzo followed. In Germany, the conserva- 
tives lost. The ruthless and still virile Nazi 
“elite” won out in this life and death 
struggle against a group which included 
some of their one-time partners. 

Many observers jumped to the conclu- 
sion that Hitler had wiped out his opposi- 
tion. True, an overthrow through a palace 
revolution or a generals’ revolt has become 
more improbable. The executions of gen- 
erals, officeholders, industrialist-—honest 
Patriots among them—must have had many 
repercussions among the upper classes but 
less (except for that of Leuschner) among 
common folk, who have too many mem- 
ories of services rendered by their kind to 
the Nazis in the past. 


Mass Persecution 


An interesting footnote to this impression 
comes from a Swiss visitor last August who 
remarked on the ‘popular feeling in Berlin, 
as he gauged it, toward the Free German 
Committee set up around General von 
Seydlitz in Moscow. He quoted workers 
as expressing the pious hope that, anyway, 
the Russians would drop their captured 
German generals later on—especially those 
_who in turning against Hitler had not 
changed their own spots. It was to the 
German workers and soldiers that common 
people looked for a revolt that would stick. 


It would seem that nobody knows this 
better than the Nazis. Theirs is the oppo- 
sition that Hitler really fears, That was 
why the furor last July, of purging men at 
the top under a smokescreen of anti-aris- 
tocratic slogans, was followed promptly by 
silent mass persecution. 

An important category among. the per- 
secuted are the people on Himmler’s old 
lists. First of all, the former inhabitants of 
concentration camps. Once arrested, then 
“Gmproved” and released, it would seem 
that they have been rounded up again. 
Some of them still may be hostages; some 
may be used in labor gangs since even the 
Nazis prefer hands to corpses. 

We can discount sensational rumors from 
Sweden, Spain, and Switzerland to the 
effect that half a million German anti- 
Nazis have been executed in the last few 
weeks. There is sufficient evidence, how- 
ever, to cause genuine concern as to the 
fate of some tens of thousands of them, 
once more in the hands of the S.S. 

Along a hundred miles of Swiss-German 
border, from Basel to the Lake of Con- 
stance, the outside world can gauge what 
is afoot. 

Here, close contacts are kept up between 
people in villages on opposite sides of the 
border, between families interrelated and 
well informed about each other. In Loer- 
rach, a German town of 16,000 inhabitants, 
a kind of suburb of Swiss Basel, some 
dozens of former members of the Catholic 
Center, the Social Democratic, the Com- 
munist and the Conservative parties have 
been arrested. Their fate is unknown. 

So, too, in Singen on the Rhine, a town 
of 11,000 just across from Swiss Schaff- 
hausen. Among former Social Democrats 
who have “disappeared” are such names 
as Schaeffer, Jaeckle, Kahn. Also the 
former communist, Alois Weller; the local 
leader of International Bible Students (Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses); the local Catholic 
leader, Dr. Dietrich, known for “his ben- 
evolent attitude towards foreign workers.” 
These items are from the St. Gallen Tag- 
blatt of September 18. This Swiss paper 
tells of rumors that those arrested have 
been “transported to Karlsruhe for trench 
digging”; of other rumors that they were 
killed. 

At Stockach, near the Zeppelin town of 
Friedrichshafen, a “sensation was caused 
by the arrest of the station master, his as- 
sistant, and other railroad officials”—local 
evidence of that “simplification” promised 
by Goebbels. 

Thus the group of “unreliables” grows. 
Men and women disappear who have never 
been arrested by the Nazis before. On 
Himmler’s lists in these border towns were 
the names of people who played their parts 
in the “former time,” such as the Weimar 


dignitaries of Loerrach, Singen, Stockach, > 


and dozens of other towns and villages 
along Lake Constance. 

Nationally, Himmler’s lists include all 
the former mayors of the Reich—30,000 of 
them; the surviving members of the several 
Reichstags, the state Diets, the county coun- 
cils, the town assemblies—tens of thou- 
sands in all. 7 ae 

In addition, those lists include many well- 


Nis 


known functionaries of the old democra 
parties in the Reich and in the Lind 
For example, leaders of the Bavarian Cai 
olic and Social Democratic parties—t 
former mayor of Munich, Scharnag 
among them—are known to have be 
among recent arrests. Accused of buil 
ing a “separatist” party, they have pre 
ably already been liquidated. 

On September 15, the Nazis broadc: 
that the former leader of the Social Dem 
cratic group in the Reichstag, Rud 
Breitscheid, and the national leader of t 
former Communist party, Ernst Tha 
mann, were killed “by Allied bombs” in 
concentration camp near Weimar. Sin 
there were no Allied bombings anywhe 
near Weimar that day, the Nazis ther 
selves had to shove the date of the “ac 
dent” back to August. 


Mid-September 


The day before a Nazi broadcast a 
nounced these deaths, all the Allied nev 
agencies carried reports from Stockhol 
that there had been peace riots in Berli 
An A.P. report from London, dated Se 
tember 14, told that a few hours later Ge 
tapo Chief and Home Army Leader Hei 
rich Himmler had announced a strengthe! 
ing of the Berlin police command. Himn 
ler had “retired” Lt. Gen. Otto Klinge 
Berlin security police commandant, namin 
Major General of Police Erik von Hein 
burg in his. place, the Berlin radio sai 

To quote the A.P.: “One Nazi new 
paper complained that a belief that th 
‘end of the war cannot be far off wz 
sweeping the country ‘like a psychosis 
Army desertions were reported increasin 
and there was ‘open absenteeism’ in Ge: 
man war plants. . . . Thousands of foreig 
workers in Germany were reported to hav 
gone into hiding, as urged by Gen. Dwigt 
D. Eisenhower ... ” 

It seems that this week in mid-Septembe 
was even more critical for the Nazis tha 
the July days. It was the week in whic 
that “amazing” interlude at Aachen hay 
pened; the week when an immediate break 
through of the American armies seeme 
probable; the week when the German ant 
Nazis were rounded up, as we know, fror 
Singen and Loerrach, and from othe 
places in the Reich. 

Even a veteran like the retired, seventy 
six-year-old Gustav Noske (first war minis 
ter after the German revolution of 1918 
did not survive the week. This functionar 
had been hated by all liberals and radical 
because he backed the first counter-revolu 
tionary murderers of the Frei Korps i 
1918. He was called “the bloodhound” be 
fore Hitler overshadowed him. He wa 
executed, too—just because he -was onc 
associated with the Republic. 


ne owedish journalist, whose firsthand re- 
ort On getting out of Berlin was carried 
1 the New York Times magazine section 
m September 24. 

“The Nazi leaders, foreseeing trouble, 
rdered all Nazis to report any defeatist 
tterances immediately to the Gestapo. The 
sestapo acts quickly, asking no questions. 

. - In this way, well above a hundred 
mong my worker friends, and friends and 
cquaintances of theirs, have recently dis- 
ppeared. Their relatives have not re 
eived the slightest indication regarding 
heir fate. The Gestapo has declared an 
pen season on the opposition, and often 
nough they get their man.” 

Jacobi went on to say, “People who talk, 
isk their necks; there is only one penalty 
or loose talk—death. Thousands have 
een liquidated by the Gestapo this month. 
[hat parody on justice, the so-called ‘Peo- 
le’s Court,’ works overtime.” But, “Still 
hey talk ...” and the consequences, Jacobi 
vrote, are that “hatred against the Gestapo 
ind the S.S. is being intensified. I have the 
mpression that the average German is 
onging for the day he can take a hand in 
ettling the score with the Himmler group.” 

“New Europe,” a review sponsored by 
he Polish Information Service, and brought 
mut in New York, reprinted in its October 
dition two eyewitness reports from bombed 
Serman cities. One from Hanover told 
10w bomb-shocked passersby “cursed party 
nen in tattered uniforms.” A German sol- 
lier on furlough, who had lost his family 
n this bombing, was questioned by the 
eporter as to who was responsible for the 
mass graves and for the leveling of the 
ity. The soldier replied: “The brown 
jogs.” Thus Nazi hate recoils upon itself. 

“The Nation” of Berne, Switzerland, 
arried an eyewitness account of a typical 
ession of the “People’s Court” in Berlin. 
\ shopkeeper was given the death penalty 
or sharing his bread with a French worker 
without ration points; two women, for 
irculating former speeches of the Fuchrer 
n stark contrast to present conditions. 

One of the accused was the wife of a 
Serman soldier serving on the Russian 
ront. She was in middle life and it was 
yrought out that-she had one son working 
is an engineer in an Austrian factory; a 
econd son was in the army. There had 
yeen a third child, a girl of seventeen. A 
Iriver for the ARP, she had been killed 


juring an air raid in Berlin. When the— 


nother received word of the death of her 
roungest, she had cried out in anguish: 
‘All this is the work of that devil, that 
mass murderer. Poor Germany!” De- 
younced by her own housemaid, she was 
entenced to die by the axe. 

While, as Jacobi put it, there is thus 
‘open season” for Gestapo hunting, the 
lread dwindles. There are many indications 
hat this is so. Let me put some together 
rom sources in which I have confidence. 

The prisons are said to be overcrowded, 
ew concentration camps spring up, but 
here are unquestionable signs of active 
nass disobedience. This has taken new 
orms never reported before. Witness the 
omplaints published in Nazi newspapers 
gainst the “idiotic nuisance” of chain letter 
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campaigns. The contents of these letters 
have become more political. Hor the first 
time they are signed with the names of 
groups, such as “Committee for Peace and 
Reconstruction.” Meanwhile, local under- 
ground committees are known to be enlarg- 
ing their membership. 

There is less fear now (we are told) of 
being denounced by one’s neighbors, long 
one of the most serious hazards in under- 
ground activity. More insurgent leaflets 
are being distributed than at any time since 
the Nazi rule began, 

Clashes on a larger scale have been re- 
ported since the critical days of mid-Sep- 
tember—with police troops and brown 
shirts called out to quell popular riots... . 
From Magdeburg in central Germany comes 
word that German workers joined actively 
in defending foreign workers against the 
Gestapo. . .. An ever-growing army of de- 
serters has sought hiding places in the for- 
ests as well as in the homes of sympathetic 
citizens in villages and towns... . SS. 
troops conduct raids in cities, in railroad 
trains, in the Black Forest, and in-the Alps. 


The German People 


Even now the majority of the German 
people may be passive and lethargic. They 
are beset with war weariness. They know 
the war is lost. But consider ordinary peo- 
ple who hate the Nazis for the privileges 
they have enjoyed while others have had to 
meet the full brunt of wartime suffering 
—and who hate them, also, because the 
Nazis are themselves the last barrier to 
peace. Consider people who had no say 
about plundering the rest of Europe and 
shared in none of its loot. People who bore 
no part in Nazi persecutions. It is because 
of these quickening promptings among or- 
dinary people that the German resistance 
movement today enjoys more protection 
than the earlier anti-Nazi opposition. 

Thus we can begin to note parallels with 
what happened in France and other occu- 
pied countries, when the manhunt was on 
against mounting forces of insurgency. 
There are many conscripted foreigners and 
volunteer Nazis from other countries in 
the Nazis’ final police reserves. What I 
look for as the answer to this Gestapo 
foreign legion is the emergence of a Ger- 
man Maquis. 

No, I cannot forecast that this long sup- 
pressed resistance movement will gain suf- 
ficient headway to stage successful local 


uprisings before the Allies smash through | 


to Berlin. But this much is sure: with every 
day, the Nazis themselves are failing to 
arouse the German people for their holy 
war. 

You ask, why haven’t the Germans yet 


' revolted? Tomorrow they may. The great- 


est deterrent is still the Gestapo and the 
S.S. machine, powerful enough to block 


joint action on the part of more than a_ 


handful of people. There are more than 
twelve million conscripted foreigners and 
war prisoners at work in Germany. They 
have not revolted as yet for the same rea- 
son. Tomorrow they will. When the Allied 
armies break into the Nazi fortress, Ger- 
man workers and foreign workers will re- 
volt together. 


In their ranks will fight for the first time 
since 1848, a large section of the German 
youth, young soldiers and students from 
the universities who have joined the re- 
sistance movements. Many of them off- 
springs of the purest Nazis, in recoil against 
Nazi education, turned into the most active 
anti-Nazis. They see with young eyes. 

Old eyes and young see that Germany 
has gone through the Nazi infection. That 
Nazi Germany has threatened the freedom 
of the entire world. That German people 
under Hitler’s leadership have committed 
unpardonable crimes against humanity— 
above all against their own Jewish people. 

The German survivors of the disaster 
after Hitler’s defeat will live on. There 
will be a purge, not only defeat. Weak as 
her new leadership may be afterward, she 
cannot seek reintegration into the family 
of nations without it. The indications that 
reach me buttress my faith that this leader- 
ship is now taking shape. It includes a 
radical new opposition, which will join 
hands with the old opposition in a more 
vigorous thrust for what they hold in 
common. 


Looking Ahead 


I have tried to summarize some of the 
hundreds of interviews, confidential re- 
ports, broadcasts, cables, correspondence 
which above all point to one thing. What- 
ever the imminent military decisions may 
be, the days of the Nazis at home are num- 
bered. They are losing their grip on the 
German people. 

These are not solely a people who, know- 
ing that the war is lost, try to leave the 
sinking ship. That is true in part—for 
one section. But the common people. feel 
differently about it. They have lost possibly 
three or four millions sons and brothers and 
fathers; lost millions of homes through the 
bombing; seen millions of men, women and 
children set wandering on the roads. They 
face semi-starving in the coming winter un- 
less deliverance comes soon; they smart 
under the ruthlessness of Nazi leaders whe 
push them around. No last ditch pitchfork 
army of Himmler’s is going to change that. 
These things have driven home to them 
what other peoples have experienced at the 
same hands. 

More, there is a reawakening of the mem- 
ory of the other Germany, which has al- 
ways existed. Once this awareness was kept 
behind tight lips of lonely folk, or confined 
to the courageous inner circles of the under- 
ground movement. Now it is again ex- 
panding. It leads to a coming democratic 
revolution; to a popular government within 
the limits which Allied decisions and their 
own wrecked economy will permit. 

As I write, comes a report of an as yet 
unauthenticated number of underground 
newspapers that are being printed in Ger- 
many today. One of these fugitive sheets 
discovered earlier by the Nazis had been 
brought out in Nuremberg which was the 
hometown of fabled Hans Sachs, the mei- 
stersinger cobbler, some generations before 
Adolf Hitler adopted that ancient city as a 
Nazi shrine. Significantly enough this 
paper, we are told, was called “Durch 
Bruch” —“Break Through.” 
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War Helps the Chiselers 


Americans are openhanded givers, especially in wartime. But when we tou Ree 
before we give, we often help unprincipled promoters instead of people in need. 


WaR FRAUD GYPS ARE MULCTING RELATIVES 
of servicemen and thousands of other 
Americans at the rate of $100,000,000 a 
year—more than the nation’s total loss 
from burglaries, petty larceny, credit fail- 
ures, and forgeries combined. 

Take Buffalo, N. Y., as an example. Buf- 
falo failed to meet its Red Cross quota 
this year by more than $100,000—but not 
for lack of money or generosity. For the 
people of Buffalo gave at least $500,000 to 
war rackets and fake or questionable char- 
ities. After investigating 163 different solici- 
tations, the Better Business Bureau in 
Buffalo estimates that, of this half million, 
$250,000 was garnered by phony patriotic 
appeals, 

The Desire to Help 


One of the meanest fake appeals solicited 
funds to buy dogs for blind war veterans, 
It circulated pictures of three men—“vet- 
erans from the Solomons, blinded by Jap 
snipers”—led by dogs stated to be Seeing 
Eye guides. The men were not veterans; 
they had been blind before the war started. 
The dogs were not from the Seeing Eye. 
The money helped no one except the gyps. 
The admirable Seeing Eye organization 
has not authorized anyone to raise funds 
for.dogs for blinded members of our armed 
forces, At present, it supplies servicemen, 
who receive a priority over other applicants, 
with guide dogs at the nominal cost of $1. 
Congress recently 
to buy guide dogs for blinded veterans— 
which is probably many times as much as 
will be needed for the purpose. 

About the time the Anzio beachhead jn 
Italy was established, thousands of Amer- 
ican homes received a letter from a veter- 
ans’ organization. This appeal asked for 
$1 to help buy special chairs designed to 
assist crippled soldiers in learning how to 
walk again. The army spiked this project 
by stating that “the U. S. Government is 
assuming full responsibility for the physical 
rehabilitation of wounded men.” But thou- 
sands of patriotic persons had already sent 
in their dollars, 

Private charity, even from veterans’ or- 


‘ganizations, is generally superfluous for the 


physical care of the war wounded. The 


Surgeon General’s office provides medical 


and surgical treatment until a soldier js 
cured, or until it becomes evident that he 


_will improve no further. In the latter case 
he is discharged to’ the Veterans Adminis- 


tration, which provides artificial appliances, 
vocational training or hospitalization—for 
life if necessary. 

One persistent racket is ticket selling for 
patriotic causes.” In Buffalo a “Grand 


! Military Ball,” sponsored by the Army and 


Navy Union Auxiliaries but actually man- 


__ aged by a professional promoter, competed 


appropriated $1,000,000 


FRANK BROCK 


—Since 1915, Mr. Brock has been fol- 
lowing his hobby, which he describes as 
“exposing sharpshooting practices,” first 
in the advertising department of the 
New York Tribune; next, on the 
vigilance committee of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs; then with the New 
York Better Business Bureau; today, as 
a widely read free lance writer. 
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with the Red Cross drive. Tickets read: 


“Proceeds to be used for the purchase of a 
Station Wagon (Transportation of Clergy) 
for the Halloran General Hospital, Staten 
Island, N. Y.” When queried, this hos- 
pital’s commandant telegraphed: “Chap- 
lains do not need or desire another auto- 
mobile. This or any other solicitation on 
our behalf totally unauthorized.” 
Nevertheless the ball was held. It netted 
the ladies’ -auxiliaries, who undoubtedly 
would be shocked if they knew the truth 
of the procedure, exactly what the pro- 
moter decided to give them—$1,000. What 
the promoter got, nobody but he knows. 
These operators usually pay their telephone 
solicitors a 30 percent commission and their 
collectors $5 a day. Add to this the tele- 
phone bills, the promoter’s own take, and 
other inflated expenses, and you can see 
why the “costs” of such a campaign so 
often exceed the amount the charity gets. 
How low money-raising costs can be kept 
is indicated by the fact that the Buffalo 
United War and Community Fund ex- 
penses average only 1.5 percent of all col- 
lections. 
Servicemen’s Families 


Even the casualty lists are explored for 
dividend producing material by the pro- 
moters. Relatives of servicemen get a letter 
offering “‘an interesting newspaper clip- 
ping” for 25 cents. If they bite, they get a 
casualty list with a name underlined in 
pencil. The charge is a dollar for the same 
sort of clipping mounted on an “Honor 


Roll.” 


“Heroes of World War II” is one of the 
first of the many memorial books that in- 
evitably will be promoted. First, the pro- 
moters ask the family for biographical data 
about the dead soldier, That leads up to 
taking an order for a copy of the proposed 


book at $10—payable in advance of pub- 
lication. The War Department recently is- ~ 
"sued a strong warning against operations of 


this type. 
The Bible and Prayer Book racket has 


appeared all over the country in various 


guises. The most successful appeal com- 
bines promises of both spiritual and physi- 
cal safety: “If your boy in service will carry 
this book in his left breast pocket, it will 
protect his heart both ways. He will read 


\ 


as several large 


it in spare moments for Divine inspit 
tion, and the book has a metal cover, 
guard his heart from bullets.” 

Regular editions of these heart-protec 
ing Bibles were priced at four times tl 
normal cost of that size Bible; a de lu: 
edition was $3 higher because of its gol 
plated cover. The Federal Trade Commi 
sion revealed that the gold was less tha 
two millionths of an inch thick, and th: 
amount of it on each book was wort 
about two cents. Police of Columbus, Ohi 
with army officers cooperating, shot .3 
caliber bullets into one of these Bibles. Th 
bullets tore through the light metal cove 
through the Bible, and into wooden plank 
behind it. ; 

In New York, racketeers operating 
phony Soldiers’ Relative Unit spot servic 
flags in windows, call on the soldiers’ kir 
and ask for money to get the serviceme: 
home on furlough, saying that the mai 
lacks money for railroad fare. Many gul 
lible persons have paid, but of course n 
furloughs have resulted. 

In Chicago, a band of ghouls called ot 
war widows, saying: “Your husband tool 
out an insurance policy with us just be 
fore he entered the service. The $1,000 i: 
payable now, but we require $10 in ad 
vance for legal recording of the birth cer 
tificate.” Many widows paid, but Hearc 
no more of the insurance—or of their $10. 

Fake servicemen are canvassing many 
communities, obtaining washing machines, 
sewing machines, vacuum cleaners, and 
other valuable appliances on the pretext 
of repairing them “in cooperation with the 
government’s war on waste”—but they 
never return the appliances. Other chiselers 
take fingerprint records and signatures “for 
the files in Washington,” for which they 
collect a fee. Often such signatures come 
in handy for forgery, especially to crooks 
who endorse and cash stolen service pay 
checks. Fly-by-night agencies have made 
fortunes through a spurious birth certifi- 
cate service. Homes and war plants are 
invaded by slickers who urge people to 
cash their war bonds and put the money 
into fake stocks and bonds, oil lands and 
leases, 
Patriotism Isn’t Enough id 

In New York City, gyps persuaded busi-. 
nessmen to buy cigarettes in 1,000-pack lots 
for free distribution to servicemen’ Overseas, 
The promoters’ price was $75 a lot, where- 

cigarette companies <) 
offering the same quantity for $50. This 
racket was stopped by the arrest of its” 
Promoters after they had realized a pr 
of $11,000. a 

Practically every city in the country is 
responding in some degree to the wiles 
. (Continued on page cfs oa 


Should Wages Go Up? 


Here are the arguments for and against thawing wartime wages, frozen under the Little 
Steel formula, as they emerged from the proceedings before two War Labor Board panels. 


‘ THE PAST FEW MONTHS, THE WHOLE 
uestion of wages and prices has been com- 
ig to focus in two reports under consider- 
“on by the National War Labor Board. 
oth reports deal with labor’s challenge 
E the Little Steel formula—the stabilization 
olicy which “freezes” wages by limiting 
icreases to 15 percent above the level of 
anuary 1, 1941. 

One report deals with a petition by the 
merican Federation of Labor represent- 
tives on the board itself, asking the WLB 
> “request President Roosevelt to modify 
salistically the limitation on wage adjust- 
vents set by the Little Steel formula.” 

The other report is based on a dispute 
ase (it appears on the WLB docket as 
U. S. Steel Corporation, et al., and United 
teel Workers of America, CIO Case No. 
11-6230D”), instigated by the United Steel 
Vorkers seeking to break the same formula 
ith a demand for a general wage increase 
1 the industry of 17 cents an hour above 
resent rates. 

The two proceedings began early last 
‘ebruary. Both have gone through long, 
areful procedures of fact-finding and 
ublic hearings. On October 9, the National 
Var Labor Board finally sat down behind 
losed doors to deal with them. Two days 
ater, the board decided by an eight-to-four 
ote to offer no recommendation to Presi- 
ent Roosevelt as to whether the Little 
teel formula should or should not be 
hanged at this time. Instead of making the 
yng awaited determination; the board is 
imply passing on to the President a sum- 
aary of the elaborate data assembled in the 
ast eight months, and a finding as to 
whether the wage standard has deteri- 
rated, and if so, how much.” But it will 
vake no recommendation on the basic 


uestion: Should the present wage policy 


e changed, or should it stand? 

Before this article is in type, the issues, 
re record, and the board’s carefully neutral 
sport almost certainly will have reached 


1e White House. At this writing (October 


2) it seems unlikely that President Roose- 
elt will attempt to move on the cases until 
fter November 7. It is less certain whether 
1e unions, already irritated by the months 
ngrossed by the WLB procedure, will fore- 
© some “protest strikes” over the majority 
ecision of the WLB. That decision labor 
okesmen immediately condemned as “as- 
yunding,” “inconsistent,” “an indefensible 
emonstration of timidity.” 

The question as to whether the Little 
teel formula should or should not be modi- 
ed is by no means a simple one. It leads 
) statistical explorations of the cost of liv- 
g, the financial status of the 87 steel .pro- 
ucing companies directly participating in 
e case, the national wage structure in the 
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BEULAH AMIDON 


—By the industry editor of Survey 
Graphic, who bases her summary of a 
complex current issue on a study of 
voluminous panel reports, and the pub- 
lic hearings on them held by the War 
Labor Board last month. 


steel industry, with its hourly rates, piece 
rates, incentives, bonuses, overtime, differ- 
entials, job classifications, learners rates, and 
so on. No less immediately concerned are 
the larger issues of price levels, postwar con- 
version, taxes, savings—the ramifications are 
almost unlimited. 

To get behind partisan claims and counter 
claims, as they will be aired by columnists, 
commentators, and editors, and by spokes- 
men for this interest and that, it is necessary 
to look at the specific issues submitted to 
the board, the present stabilization policy, 
the data brought together in the proceed- 
ings before the Basic Steel Panel, and thus 
to try to see for ourselves what actually is 
involved in the AFL petition and the steel 
wage case. 


WLB Wage Policy 


The wages and salaries of some 30,000,- 
000 workers are under the control of the 
National War Labor Board, the agency 
charged by Executive Order with responsi- 
bility for administering the wage stabiliza- 
tion sections of the whole anti-inflation 
program. : 

But in July 1942, three months before the 
passage of the Stabilization Act, the tri- 
partite WLB had shaped the wage stabiliza- 
tion tool that is still in use late in 1944— 
the Little Steel formula. First worked out 
in deciding the wage case of the “indepen- 
dent” steel companies, the formula . was 


-adopted by the board as a general wage 


policy. 


The handling of wage issues by the board - 


has been determined not only by this gen- 
eral policy, but also by the successive 


Executive Orders and policy directives de- 


fining, limiting, or extending its authority. 
A further check on wage increases was 
the rule laid down by the Economic Stabi- 
ization Director in his May 1943- directive, 
requiring that any increases granted by the 
board which might lift prices or costs of 
production must be passed upon by him. 
As the result was summarized: by Chair- 
man William H. Davis of the WLB in his 
statement before the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Finance, the board, in dealing 
with wages today “has the responsibility ... 
of disapproving any increase in wages or 
salaries except those which: (1) represent an 
adjustment in accordance with the Little 
Steel formula; (2) correct substandards of 
living; (3) correct gross inequities as de- 


fined by a comparison of the rates in ques- 
tion with the minimum of the brackets of 
sound and tested rates for the appropriate 
occupational classifications in the labor 
market area ... (4) are reasonable adjust- 
ments designed to provide an orderly wage 
structure within the establishments such as 
‘promotions, reclassifications, merit increas- 
es, incentive wages, or the like, (subject 
to the proviso that no increase in prices or 
appreciable increase in production costs shall 
result).” 

In the fifteen months ending January 1, 
1944, Chairman Davis told the Senate com- 
mittee, the board developed and <pplied its 
wage policies “in almost 300,000 applications 
for wage adjustments, requests for rulings, 
dispute wage cases, and the like.” 

The first major challenge to the adequacy 
and justice of the Little Steel formula was 
the drive by the steelworkers to “break the 
formula,’ and almost simultaneously the 
petition by the American Federation of 
Labor for its relaxation. 

The American Federation of Labor peti- 
tion asked only that the WLB request the 
President to “modify realistically” the Little 
Steel formula. Thirty-two representatives of 
the AFL appeared before a tri-partite panel 
of three members appointed by the WLB to 
“hear publicly and to summarize and make 
public” evidence offered in support of its 
request. This panel reported its findings te 
the board on September 8. 


The Steel Wage 


The CIO case grew out of a wage and 
policy conference held by the steelworkers’ 
union in December 1943, approving a 22- 
point program (later enlarged to 24) of 
desired changes in its agreements with vari- 
ous steel companies. These included a wage 
increase of 17 cents an hour, or $1.36 for 
an eight-hour day. 

Following contract procedure, the union 
notified approximately 500 companies on 
December 4, 1943 that it desired collective 
bargaining conferences. A few days later 
the steelworkers filed a petition with the 
WLB asking an interim order to extend 
the contracts and to make retroactive any 
wage* adjustment secured. The companies 
rejected the proposal for a retroactive ad- 


‘justment, no acceptable compromise was 


worked out, and strikes. began. As the 
stoppages spread, threatening to cut off a 
basic raw material of war industry, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt stepped in to request “un- 
interrupted production of steel and steel 
products.” In return, he promised the 
workers that any wage adjustments under 
the existing policy included in the new 
agreements would be made retroactive. 
When further efforts at conciliation failed, 
the Secretary of Labor referred the dispute, 
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Watching the Wrong Pot 


at the request of certain of the large steel 
companies, to the War Labor Board, which 
took jurisdiction on February 1. About two 
weeks later, the board appointed a tri-partite 
panel of six members* “to make findings of 
fact on the issues presented in the dispute 
between the United Steel Workers of Amer- 
ica and eighty-six iron and steel producing 
companies.” 

The panel submitted its report to the 
board on September 9, 1944. Of the inter- 
vening months, several were spent in work- 
ing out procedure—in itself a highly com- 
plicated problem since it was necessary to 
define the “basic steel industry,” to hear 
evidence relating to companies interested in 
the case but not covered by the definition, 
to clarify issues, and to formulate orderly 
but flexible rules for the presentation of 
facts and argument. By March 16, the panel 


"Public members of the panel: David L. Cole, chair- 
man, a Paterson, N. J., lawyer, public member of the 
second regional War Labor Board and chairman of 
the New Jersey state board of mediation; N. 
Feinsinger, on leave of absence from the University 
of Wisconsin Law School, director of WLB’s dis- 
putes division and until recently chairman of WLB’s 
trucking commission. 


Industry members: Hugh Morrow, a_ Birmingham, 

Ala., lawyer, president of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and 

Tron Co., Brcsdent of the Alabama Mining Institute; 

Edwin ‘D. ransome, formerly coordinator of business 

relations for the Air Reduction Company, Inc., since 

158 -president of the Vanadium Corporation of 
merica, 


Labor members: John Despol, a steelworker, graduate 
of the University of Oregon Law School, international 
representative of the United Steelworkers on the 
Pacific Coast; Stephen Levitzky, a steelworker, charter 
member of the United Steelworkers and an in- 
ternational representative of the union. 
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was able to submit to the board an “Interin 
Report on Issues and Procedures,” and ter 
days later the board gave its instruction: 
based on this report. Then the wheels coulc 
turn. 

The hearings on the merits of the case 
ran intermittently for four months from 
March 23 to July 25—with the companies 
occupying the lion’s share of the time. The 
union commenced its case on March 24 
and four days later completed its presenta 
tion. The companies opened their case on 
April 25. Their evidence was coordinated 
by a Steel Case Research Committee, with 
representatives of a number of different 
companies appearing before the panel, each 
to discuss an assigned subject. This time- 
saving device made it necessary to spend 
only four days in hearing testimony on the 
special problems of individual companies. 
There were two final days of rebuttal by 
the union. 

The transcript of the hearings fills more 
than 4,000 pages. In addition, the panel had 
before it 150 briefs and exhibits. The record 
is a labyrinth, of facts, figures, conclusions 
and counter-conclusions. To examine its 
documents, even superficially, is to be ap- 
palled by the complexity of a great industry 
and the. relationships—human, economic, 
financial, technical, legal—involved in it. 
The report summarizing the contentions of 
both sides and presenting the panel’s find- 
ings of fact on each issue, is a mimeo 
graphed volume of 285 single-space pages. 


Common Issues 


In both the AFL petition and the CIO 
case, the union groups concentrated upon 
the relation of wages to cost of living, and 
the injustice, as they see it, of “freezing” 


Poor Eliza Leads a Hectic Existence 


age rates at a level 15 percent above. pre- 
ar rates. In general, the findings of the 
oO panels on these larger issues of wages 
d cost of living are in agreement. This 
ticle will not attempt to summarize and 
mpare the two reports and the supple- 
ental treatment of certain points in special 
ports by the industry and the labor mem- 
rs. Some major findings of the Basic Steel 
inel will indicate the range and the trend 
the data on which the question of main- 
nance, modification, or abandonment of 
e Little Steel formula has to be decided. 
It must be borne in mind first of all that, 
the steel case was presented to the panel, 
€ wage issue was only one item in a list 
fourteen demands. Thirteen additional 
sues were deferred at the request of the 
uion for further collective bargaining. 
Many of the fourteen demands submitted 
the panel, such as severance pay, sick 
ave, more liberal vacations, would amount 
indirect wage increases, if they were 
ranted. To keep it to manageable length, 
is article will be confined to the demand 
r a direct increase in the wage rate of 17 
mts an hour for all workers in the in- 
istry. 

As the panel report points out, the sta- 
lization authorities have stressed through- 
it the war period the interdependence of 
ages and prices, and have warned against 
e inflationary trend that will be set in 
otion if either one outstrips the other. On 
¢ other hand, these authorities have held 
msistently that’ labor stands to lose, if 
ages are increased to a degree which 
ould push up production costs and hence 
‘ice ceilings, on the assumption that in 
ich a race prices would rise faster than 
ages. At the same time, they have stated 
yr implied) that if wages are stabilized 
der the Little Steel formula, prices also 
ust be stabilized, or rolled back. Other- 
ise, wage increases would be required to 
dress the balance between earnings and 
ying costs, and an upward spiral of infla- 
yn. would be set in motion. In this per- 
jective, the panel considered that wages 
e not to be viewed as “frozen” for the 
Iration but are to be “reexamined from 
ne to time in the light of changing con-_ 
tions.” The task of the panel in the 
sel wage case may be said to constitute 
ch a “reexamination.” 

The case for or against a wage in- 
ease rests on the answers to three ques- 
ons: How far has the cost of living risen 
ace January 1, 1941? How completely 
ive wages of steelworkers been stabilized? 
ould a general wage adjustment to match 
lvances in the cost of living have an 


~ 


mer purchasing power, or pushing up 


ice ceilings? 


The Cost of Living 
he index of the Bureau of Labor Sta-— 
ics of the U. S. Department of Labor 
ws a rise in the cost of living of 25.1 
yetween January 1941 and July 
- unions challenge this figure, 
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“gone up by at 
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The Nation’s Props 


This was the figure set by the labor 
members of the President’s five-man Com- 
mittee on the Cost of Living, named in 
November 1943, which has not yet made 
its report. The labor members, how- 
ever, have released the findings of some 
studies made under union auspices. As 
itemized in the hearings before the panel 
in the AFL case, these surveys showed 
increases in food prices of 74.2 percent; 
clothing, 72.2; rents, 15; light, fuel, and ice, 


8.6; house furnishings, 62; miscellaneous 


t 


items, 15.9. Further, these labor spokes- 
men held that “if other factors, such as 
the effect of black markets, shifts in the 


distribution of family expenditure due to 


wartime conditions, the more rapid rise 


in the cost of living in small communi- 


ties expanded by war production, or the 
extra expenses incident to wartime shifts 
and dislocations in population had been 
considered, the figure of 43.5 percent would 


flationary effect, either by increasing con- 1 .ye fad to be raised.” 


So sharp became the controversy over 
the index of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics that the President’s Cost of Living 
Committee, of which William H. Davis, 
head of the War Labor Board, is also 
chairman, appointed a special committee of 
experts to determine its adequacy. With 
Prof. Wesley C. Mitchell of Columbia Uni- 


versity as its chairman, this group of statis- 
beginning of 1944  ticians and economists examined the index 


and in June 1944, submitted a 167-page 


report. Leaning on the Mitchell report, the 
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Little in The Nashville Tennesseean 


steel panel found that the BLS index in : 
fact measures changes in retail prices of se- . 
lected goods, rents, and services bought by ; 


wage earning and low salaried families in 
certain large cities. “It does not show the 
full wartime effect on the cost of living of 
such factors as lowered quality, disappear- 
ance of low priced goods, and forced 
changes in housing and eating away from 
home. It does not measure changes in total 
living costs—the total amount families spend 
for living.” Even as a measure of retail 
prices, the indéx was found to need a re- 
vision upward of three to four points (3.5 
to 4.5 in smaller cities). Confronted by 
many conflicting analyses of living costs by 
industry and union spokesmen, the panel 
decided it lacked sufficient information to 
_ make a decisive finding as to the accuracy 
of any one yardstick. But its findings in- 
clude the BLS figure of 25.1 percent, and _ 
the Mitchell committee report that this is 
“Jow”—even as a measurement of change _ 
in retail prices. On the face of it, this 
represents a rise in the cost of living about 
twice as great as the 15 percent wage in- 
crease permitted by the Little Steel formula. | 


have been stabilized. In all the discussio 
of this question, the union has emphas 
wage rates; the companies have emp 
earnings. Steps. 
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Educational Reconstruction 


A review of current programs now being shaped for the use of education in 
restoring and safeguarding democratic institutions in war ravaged lands. 


A HAPPY-GO-LUCKY OPTIMISM PERVADED OUR 
conduct in the last war. People believed 
that victory in itself would insure a world 
safe for democracy. Consequently they gave 
little heed to the circumstances that alone 
would guarantee a new world order. 

Today the coming of peace is viewed 
with something akin to alarm. Men in the 
service worry about their adjustment to 
civilian life. Civilians fear the disappearance 
of wartime jobs and the painful recon- 
version of business and industry. And the 
fear of future unpreparedness persuades 
our national leaders to press for peacetime 
conscription even before they can envisage 
the nature of the postwar period. 

But this very fear of the future has 
spurred us to conscientious planning for 
the change-over from a war to a®* peace 
footing. Never before in history has a 
nation or a group of nations planned as 
meticulously as the peoples of the United 
Nations are now planning for that transi- 
tion. It is as though they realized at long 
last that what men do today determines 
the world of tomorrow. 


Lessons of 1918 


All this has its repercussions in the field 
of education. As William Carr of the 
Liaison Committee for International Edu- 
cation reminds us, there was widespread 
willingness in 1918 to end isolation and ‘to 
form an International Commission on Edu- 
cation. But “no statesman then took up the 
cause for which the educators pleaded”; 
and “When, during the interval between 
wars, educators talked about large scale 
international exchange of students, a strong 
international office of education, consistent 
teaching of international good will, men in 
positions of power seldom paid attention.” 
Today, the widespread destitution in 
Europe and the Far East calls for immedi- 
ate measures of reconstruction that may 
serve to shape international instruments of 
education. é 

There is no need to describe here the 
deplorable conditions in the occupied coun- 
tries. These lands have suffered more than 
the usual devastation of .war. Japan in 
China and Germany in Russia and Europe 
have carried out a ruthless resolve to des- 
troy the cultural life of subject peoples. 
Walter. Kotschnig points out in his carefully 
documented volume, “Slaves Need No 
Leaders,” that the Nazis gauged their acts 
of destruction’ by their conception of the 
function they have assigned each of the 
conquered peoples in the “new order.” 


Educational Devastation 


Et Thus. France, Norway, and Denmark, 
despite the havoc wrought upon them, have _ 


been spared the fate of Poland, Czecho- 


_ slovakia, and Greece whose people were 


V. T. THAYER 


—By a widely known educator, spokes- 
man for liberal viewpoints in the 
schools. Mr. Thayer is educational direc- 
tor of the Ethical Culture Schools in 
New York City, and associate leader of 
the Ethical Culture Society. He served 
as chairman of the Commission on the 
Secondary School Curriculum of the 
Progressive Education Association, which 
completed its notable eight-year study 
and report in 1939. 


condemned to a virtual slave status. 

In Poland, for example, it is estimated 
that of 125,000 pre-war teachers, 50 per 
cent are dead. Of the school buildings, 25 
percent are demolished; no teacher training 
institutions survive; and all physical train- 
ing equipment, tools, and-libraries in the 
original 30,000. schools are destroyed. 

In Greece, perhaps 11,000 of the 26,000 
teachers are alive today. Starvation in con- 
centration and labor camps or death in 
battle have been the fate of their colleagues. 
~ And in Czechoslovakia the Nazi decree 
that “it will be sufficient for the Czechs 
to know how to read and write; the Czechs 
will not be permitted to acquire higher 
education or enter the professions,” has 
been sternly executed. 

To these carefully laid plans for the 
extinction of cultural development in the 
occupied countries, including Russia and 
France, is now added the scheme of the 
Nazis to destroy what remains of civiliza- 
tion and culture in their forced retreats. 
The United Nations thus face more than a 
problem of physical reconstruction. They 
must insure in some way the restoration 
of the primary conditions of cultural ex- 
istence. To food, clothing, and shelter must 
be added education, if democratic institu- 
tions are again to take root. 

Restoration and reconstruction constitute 
the first essentials in a plan of international 
education. On the suggestion of American 
representatives, the recent Conference of 
Allied Ministers in London set up ma- 
chinery for determining as accurately as 
possible the needs of the various countries 
not only for trained personnel, but for basic 
school supplies, including books, periodicals, 


libraries, and the equipment for teaching 


and research laboratories. Obviously, the 
extent of need cannot be known exactly, 
but once international commissions begin 
the task of assembling information it be- 
comes possible for governments as well as 


“private organizations and individuals to 


inaugurate continuing programs of restora- 
tion. rhs 

_ In this country the Department of State 
is in touch with associations of laymen and 
educators devoted both to long term plan- 


ning and to immediate reconstruction, but — 


Congress must act before our governmen 
can take active and official part in th 
work of reconstruction agencies here an 
abroad. The United States Committee of 
Educational Reconstruction has establishes 
a World Education Service Council whicl 
aims “to give to the schools, pupils, edu 
cators, and friends of education in thi 
country a chance to participate directh 
and in a personal way” in the reestablish 
ment of healthy educational conditions u 
the devastated countries. Numerous Ameri 
can educational organizations have endorsec 
the purposes of the council, and steps ar 
now being taken to encourage the partici 
pation of schools in relief measures and t 
channel what is given through organiza 
tions such as the Red Cross, Save th 
Children Federation, and other groups nov 
able to ship supplies abroad. 


Foundations for Cooperation 


The work of the council is comprehen 
sive and varied. To children it affords op 
portunity to develop realistic internationa 
understanding and good will. Schools are 
urged to prepare student kits containing 
such articles as pencils, notebooks, paper 
supplies for school workshops and gardens, 
book parcels, sports equipment, and scrap 
books and reports designed to give the 
young people to whom these materials are 
sent a glimpse of American life. The in- 
tention is to personalize giving. As the 
council states: “The receiving countries wil 
promise to do everything on their part te 


- develop that personal relationship by letters 


> 


_are being collected, sorted, catalogued’ an 


_nations whose libraries have been 


books, reports, products of workshops and. 
later on, when prosperity has returned, in 
other activities.” 

Imaginative teachers will see in this 
direct approach an opportunity to rescue 
education in international understanding 
from much of the verbalism and empty 
formula that characterized it in the pas 
When information on foreign lands is 
direct and personal and hands of friend. 
ship are actually clasped, a genuine founda. 
tion for international cooperation is laid. _ 

On the adult level, the World Educa. 
tion Service Council proposes to establish 
International Teachers’ Recreation Homes 
to which teachers from the liberated nations 
can come for a three months’ stay. Amer. 
icans will serve as hosts and friends. Fol- 
lowing the initial period of rest and recre- 
ation there will be discussions bearing upon 
the future cooperation ‘of the nations in 
education. The teachers of this country will 
be urged through. service or gifts to con 
tribute directly to the promotion of these 
centers. 


Both in England and this country 


stored preparatory to distribution to t 


- 
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The American Library Association has re- 
juested various learned societies to prepare 
ists of books published since the war be- 
gan, which their colleagues abroad normally 
would have purchased. These lists will 
erve as buying guides in securing books 
for libraries in war areas. Further, the 
Rockefeller Foundation has enabled the 
American Library Association “to make 
systematic purchases of current subscriptions 
(o some three hundred periodicals published 
in this country.” The association is asking 
assistance in securing similar files from 
publishers, institutions, and individuals to 
be stored for future distribution. 


Rebuilding 


But equipment and books without per- 
sonnel are of limited value. For this reason, 
probably the most promising step for im- 
mediate educational relief as well as for 
long term planning has to do with the re- 
training and the training of students and 
specialists. Stephen Duggan, director of the 
Institute of International Education, is chair- 
man of the Commission of International Ex- 
changes and Scholarships. According to Mr. 
Duggan, three groups will come to this 
country for education and training. The first 
will be made up of individuals who can be 
used immediately in the rebuilding of their 
country. These will want short practical 
courses, designed for agriculturalists, crafts- 
men, technicians, specialists, similar to those 
arranged for returning servicemen. The 
second group, composed of men and 
women with more academic preparation, 
will desire “abbreviated, intensive, and re- 
fresher courses in some scientific field or 
profession. These courses would be modeled 
upon those organized by the army and navy 
so that in eight or ten months or a year 


there might be obtained a very specialized 
training on a relatively high level of 
achievement.” The third group would enter 
our institutions of learning as regular stu- 
dents pursuing a college or university 
course or engaging in professional studies 
and research. 

This plan has a dual purpose—immediate 
relief and building for the future. The 
immediate need is to train specialists who 
can help carry on the scientific, technical, 
and economic life ofthe countries that have 
been dominated by the Axis. These coun- 
tries are ready to send student-specialists 
to this country and are prepared to meet 
a portion of the expenses involved. Like- 
wise a considerable number of American 
institutions are ready to assist in this pro- 
gram, At the present moment, there is 
wanting only authorization and the nec- 
essary appropriations from Congress. 

The second phase of the program in- 
volves an expansion of activities in which 
Mr. Duggan, as director of the Institute 
of International Education, has long en- 
gaged. The institute’s experience in the 
selection, placement, and guidance of 
exchange students can be employed on a 
larger scale to promote international good 
will and understanding. For some years to 
come, the United States will doubtless re- 
ceive more students than we can send 
abroad; but plans developed now should 
envision student exchange on an extensive 
basis. As Mr. Duggan remarks: “It is a 
remarkable fact in human experience that 
the peoples who have studied in large 
numbers in the universities of another 


country almost invariably return home 
friends and admirers of that country .. . 
But did the peoples of the countries in 
which these students studied maintain a 


“The first [section} contains a statement 
of the underlying reasons why international 


cooperation in educational reconstruction 


should be attempted. 


“The second defines the functions of the 
projected organization in terms which 
should permit it to work effectively in the 
fields of educational and cultural rehabili- 
tation and reconstruction and to develop 
ultimately into a permanent body with 
broader activities. 


“Section three declares that membership 
shall be open to all the United Nations 
and Associated Nations and to such other 
nations as shall be accepted by the assem- 
bly, upon application thereto, after the 
cessation of hostilities with the Axis. 


“Section four, which lists the agencies of 
the proposed organization, provides for an 
assembly with equal representation and 
votes for all member states, an executive 
board to be elected by the assembly, and 
an international secretariat. 


“The fifth, or financial section states 
that administrative expenses shall be shared 
by the member nations on a basis to be 


Proposed Constitution for a United Nations 
Office for Educational and Cultural Reconstruction 


As summarized by the Secretariat of the Allied Governments 


agreed by the -assembly. It also provides 
for the creation of an emergency rehabili- 
tation fund controlled by the emergency 
rehabilitation fund committee. National 
contributions to the rehabilitation fund will 
be fixed by the committee subject to the 
approval of each contributing nation, and 
the committee will also make allocations 
from the fund. The committee will con- 
sist of representatives of the three States 
making the largest contributions for ad- 
ministrative expenses and three members 
elected by the executive board. 


“Section six contains provisions relating 
to ratification, amendment and interpreta- 
tion which follow closely those in the 
statutes of other international bodies. 


“Section seven contains provisions re- 
quiring member nations to supply informa- 
tion about education and cultural matters, 
defining the legal status of the organization 
and its staff, providing for cooperation be- 
tween the organization and existing inter- 
national organizations in the educational ' 
and cultural fields and governing the. 
relationship of the organization to any 
agency for coordinating public international 
organizations.” 


similar high regard for the students’ native 
lands? They did not. The Athenians re- 
garded the Romans as a virile people with- 
out culture. Germans and British regarded 
American education and culture with con- 
siderable disdain down almost to the first 
World War.” This means that we can 
realize the full promise of student exchange 
only when it is in fact a two-way street. 

It thus appears that the plan now ac- 
cepted by the Department of State (pend- 
ing appropriate action by Congress) to 
bring to this country 1,500 student-special- 
ists for training as quickly as possible is 
pregnant with future possibilities. Students 
are carriers of ideas and of values. A policy 
of student exchange extensive enough to 
bring students from many countries to our 
technical schools and institutions of higher 
learning and to send considerable numbers 
of our own young people abroad, will go 
far toward eliminating American isolation- 
ism and developing international under- 
standing. 

Few will question the importance of 
the program for educational reconstruction 
sketched here. It is the more impressive 
when we consider that it represents almost 
entirely the efforts of private individuals 
and private organizations. The absence of 
enabling legislation by Congress has re- 
stricted the Department of State, thus far, 
to a secondary role. 

It is questionable, however, whether this 
anomalous situation can long obtain with- 
out serious consequences. Military events 
are moving at an accelerated pace in 
Europe. Areas formerly occupied by the 
Nazis are being freed. Educational oppor- 
tunities as well as food, clothing, and other 
basic essentials are in immediate demand. 
Private efforts, no matter how generous 
in scale or how wise in vision, require 
coordinated and unified direction if they 
are to avoid confusing and wasteful dupli- 
cation. It is imperative that these careful 
plans and policies receive official sanction 
and financial support from our govern- 
ment. 


An International Organization 


For some time groups in England and 
this country have urged the establishment 
of a United Nations council on educational 
policy with authority to plan and act. The 
Harpers Ferry Meeting of the Liaison 
Committee for International Education last 
winter repeated this recommendation. The 
committee consists of representatives of some 
thirty American educational associations 
with a special interest in international edu- 
cation, and educators now in the United 
States from each of the United Nations 
and Associated Nations.: Its statement at 
Harpers Ferry pointed out that “such a 
commission would receive reports and re- 
quests of assistance from the educational 


‘administrators of the devastated countries, _ 
indicating the extent of destruction, the 


extent of need, what they themselves can 
do, and the nature of the help they desire 
from the United Nations.” This confer- 
ence also suggested the establishment of a 


permanent international organization for 


education. ; ae 
(Continued on page 471) 
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z dent Rufus Clement of Atlanta University, Dr, Alain Locke of Ho 


| Art and Understanding 
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The new International Print Society has opened a gallery in New 
York to present the work of contemporary artists of all races. The 
director, Edward B. Allford, has a warm concern for better race rela- 
tions as well as a life-long interest in art. A number of individu 
and organizations are sponsoring this new venture, among them FP 


University, the East and West Association, the Southern Reg 
Council. Work by a number of gifted 
reproduced, was included in the society’s 
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A Hopeful Sign in Race Relations 


In large communities and small, new interracial committees are trying to guard 
against racial conflict and develop common understanding in the United States. 


NTERRACIAL COMMITTEES HAVE SPRUNG UP 
1 all parts of the United States during the 
ast eighteen months. They have been ap- 
ointed by governors and mayors; they 
ave been formed by educational, scientific 
nd social organizations; they have grown 
ut of spontaneous gatherings of people 
eeply concerned about wartime morale. 

These committees are the result of the 
.merican public’s new and impressive con- 
sro. with the social threat involved in racial 
ostility. Of course, it is the instinctive re- 
ction of many Americans, faced with a 
ocial problem, to call for a committee— 
ny committee! To some, a committee is a 
aagic elixir; to others it is an easy substi- 
ite for action. But in this case, committee 
rganization seems to express a real will- 
9-do previously lacking in the typical Amer- 
‘an community. This new attitude holds 
reat promise for solving our most vexing 
roblems of racial antagonisms and in- 
qualities. 

But beyond the matter of attitude, there 
; the question of the functions, techniques, 
nd accomplishments of interracial commit- 
ses. What, specifically, have they done? 
Tow have they done it? And how should 
hey be related to other community pro- 
rams? Answers to these questions must be 
entative for this wartime trend is too new 
9 permit of hard-and-fast conclusions. 


New Efforts 


There are no figures available as to the 
umber of committees formed since the be- 
inning of last year’s riots. There are 
robably several hundred, most of them 
inknown to a central recruiting group and 
nany of them unaware of any national in- 
erest in them. But anyone who travels 
bout the country with a watchful eye on 
ace relations developments can discover a 
umber of interracial committees in seem- 
agly unlikely communities and will be im- 
ressed by the amount and quality of 
olunteer effort that has gone into their 
rganization. 

Dr. Charles S. Johnson of Fisk University 
as listed 102 formally organized groups. 
)f these, 17 have been appointed by state 
overnors, 16 by mayors, and 69 have come 
ogether voluntarily without official spon- 
orship. Some of these committees antedate 
he war but have been revitalized by the 
rgent racial problems of the past eighteen 
1onths. Some committees use the term 
race relations” in their title; others, cover- 
ig more than the field of Negro-white 
slationships, use such titles as Human Re- 
tions Committee, Goodwill Commission, 
‘ommittee on Unity, Welfare Commission. 
ome were organized simply to guard 
gainst the outbreak of racial conflict, while 
thers have essayed the tougher job of im- 
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proving race relations and Negro welfare. 

This very diversity of structure and ob- 
jectives shows how far the nation is from 
an over-all program for interracial equality 
and good will. Community leadership is 
still fumbling, earnestly or half-heartedly, 
at various approaches and methods. Until 
recently, racial problems were considered 
the responsibility of a few organizations 
especially formed for the purpose. Now, for 
the first time, a considerable section of the 
general public is trying its hand in the field. 
Trial-and-error is still the beginner’s way of 
learning, and we must expect these first 
efforts to include the wrong as well as the 
right method of approach. Thus judgment 
regarding the future of the new interracial 
committees cannot be passed today, since 
comparatively few have significant achieve- 
ments to report, nor could a great deal be 
expected after so short a trial. 

But the structure, stated purpose, and 
types of activities of these new committees 
can be fairly assessed, and to obtain this in- 
formation the writer addressed a question- 
naire to the 102 interracial groups referred 
to earlier. From 57 came replies to questions 
regarding derivation of committee authority, 
objectives, frequency and type of meetings, 
staff, accomplishments, and plans for “re- 
lieving racial tensions.” To the data thus 
gathered, the writer has added information 
gained from his field visits to different parts 
of the country since last year’s riots, and 
from reports of local Urban League secre- 
taries. 

This article does not attempt a detailed 
analysis of the responses to the question- 
naire, but rather summarizes the reports 
received and draws some conclusions as to 
the way American communities are trying 
to meet a serious social situation. 


—By the executive secretary of the 
National Urban League, whose country- 


wide contacts in these swift-moving war 


years have put him in close touch both 
with the ominous tendencies in Amer- 
ican race relations and the new social 
tools that are being forged to correct 
them. 

After Dartmouth College Mr. Granger 
attended the New York School of Social 
Work. He has spent twenty-five years 
in social work and related educational 
service—on the staff of the New York 


Welfare Council; as director of legisla- 


tive investigations for New York and 
New Jersey; with the Urban League. He 


has served on advisory committees of 


state and federal agencies; on the exec- : 


utive committees of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work and the American 
Association of Social Workers. 
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How committees are formed, and the 
composition of their membership is im- 
portant in this connection. The derivation 
and extent of the authority of an “official” 
committee determine much of its effective- 
ness. The basic philosophy which a com- 
mittee is prepared to defend depends 
largely upon whether it confines itself to a 
limited field or seeks the good of the com- 
munity at large. 


Organization and Authority 


Interracial membership is a characteristic 
of all of the committees reporting—though 
Dallas, Tex., carefully avoids the term 
“interracial” and calls its mayor’s committee 
“bi-racial.” But even this committee has an 
equal number of Negro and white members. 
Most of the committees show a fondness 
for the “prestige” of individual members. 
Where committee members are chosen only 
for their community influence they are very 
apt to shy away from any decidedly liberal 
position on questions of race. Many com- 
mittees have taken pains to include labor 
leaders. There is usually an over-heavy 
proportion of ministers, social workers, 
physicians, and lawyers. Generally speaking, 
committee membership is eminently re- 
spectable, but not remarkable for qualities 
of dynamic leadership. 

There is considerable variation in the 
method of committee organization and the 
extent of authority among both official and 
voluntary bodies. A few state committees 
have legislative sanction; most do not. Sim- 
ilarly, few municipal committees have city 
council endorsement. The great majority 
of official committees have inadequate work- 
ing budgets. Voluntary committees gener- 
ally also are short of funds and while their 
members may be drawn from special inter- 
est groups, they seldom are authorized to 
speak for their respective organizations or 
expected to report back to them. Lack of 
representative authority is especially im- 
portant in the case of official committees. 
Without it, they are handicapped in exam- 
ining the policies and practices of public 
agencies, which are sometimes prime factors 
in generating racial friction. 


Massachusetts and West Virginia 


Massachusetts has two state committees— 
one, the Governor’s Committee. for Racial 
and Religious Understanding, and the other 
a legislative Recess Commission Studying 
Racial Discrimination. The latter was au- 
thorized by the 1943 legislature to inquire 
into discrimination in employment and to 
recommend means of abolishing it. As a 
legislative body it possesses the power of 
subpoena and other means of thorough 
investigation. It is due to report to the cur- 
rent session of the legislature. Governor 
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Saltonstall’s committee, on the other hand, 
is without legislative sanction. It was organ- 
ized during last year’s anti-Semitic outbreaks 
in Boston and hence gave first attention to 
questions of police protection. It has also 
sought to extend intercultural activities in 
Massachusetts and has sponsored the organ- 
ization of local commissions in several cities. 

West Virginia’s Human Relations Com- 
mission, appointed by Governor Neely, is 
also without status in law. But it includes 
in its declaration of purpose two functions 
which can be political dynamite: “Study of 
the policies of public and private agencies 
within the state, with reference to problems 
dealing with human relations; mobilization 
of public opinion in the interpretation of 
the facts and policies and in support of the 
objectives of the commission.” In other 
words, the commission is empowered to 
turn the spotlight on the state’s own racial 
policies and to mobilize public opinion to 
effect needed changes. How this body uses 
its opportunity in a border state with a bi- 
racial administrative system should be a 
matter of national interest as well as a test 
of the leadership qualities of its members. 


New York, Illinois, Maryland 


New York’s present Committee on Dis- 
crimination follows a line of state action 
which began with a depression-born legisla- 
tive commission “to study the condition of 
the urban colored population.” After Pearl 
Harbor, Governor Lehman set up a com- 
mittee of the State War Council to prevent 
discrimination in war employment, provid- 
ing it with a field staff and working budget. 
The committee was further supported by a 
state law, making discrimination illegal and 
providing penalties for violation. In cooper- 
ation with the Office of Production Man- 
agement and the War Manpower Com- 
mission, the New York committee was 
instrumental in placing and upgrading 
thousands of Negro, Jewish, and foreign- 


born workers in war plants from which 
they otherwise would have been excluded. 
The committee’s manual, “How Manage- 
ment Can Integrate Negroes in War Indus- 
tries,” was used widely throughout the 
country. 

Governor Dewey reorganized the com- 
mittee in 1943 and reafirmed gubernatorial 
support. Early in 1944 the committee, sub- 
mitted to the legislature and the governor 
several bills proposing changes in state laws, 
among them a bill for a permanent State 
Fair Employment Practice Committee. In- 
stead of urging its passage the governor 
asked the legislature to authorize another 
committee to study the recommendations of 
his own committee and report in 1945. Six 
members of his committee, three of them 
Negroes, promptly resigned, accusing the 
governor of delaying action on the fair em- 
ployment proposals because he feared it 
might embarrass his campaign for the 
Republican presidential nomination. 

This New York experience shows how 
politics or the suspicion of politics can in- 
trude upon the program of governmental 
agencies concerned with race relations. As 
Gunnar Myrdal remarks in the report on 
his great racial study, “An American Dilem- 
ma,” there is a “peculiar American danger 
of corruption and undue influence when 
something becomes ‘political’.”” Three safe- 
guards suggest themselves: precise definition 
of an official committee’s responsibility; 
sanction of that responsibility by the> city 
council or state legislature; specific direction 
to the committee to examine and criticize 
publicly the government’s record on racial 
policy and practice. 

Illinois, like New York, began state action 
during the depression by appointing a 
legislative commission to study racial con- 
ditions and recommend legislative action to 
better them. This commission proposed 
amendments to state laws aimed to reduce 
discrimination in employment, housing, and 


to some hapless group the pressure ex 


civil liberties. In 1943, Governor Gre 
established an Interracial Commission “f 
the purpose of investigating means, n 
only of preventing racial strife, but of « 
fecting permanent improvement of raci 
relations in the state.” In lieu of an adequa 
working budget, the services of the researc 
staff of the state department of finance we: 
made available to the commission, seve 
members of which were white and seve 
Negroes. 

The memorandum adopted by the con 
mission as its initial guide is marked by rai 
common sense and sound Americanisn 
“Good will, in any permanent sense, cal 
not be promoted between racial groups L 
simple expedients such as the writing « 
pamphlets, the delivering of lectures, th 
institution of a series of radio programs, an 
the dissemination of general preachmeni 
about the brotherhood of men... . Unle: 
white and colored groups both are tho: 
oughly educated to believe in the concept c 
racial equality from the moment that thei 
individual members can absorb the know 
edge, so that the concept is accepted emc 
tionally and rationally, the barriers t 
establishing amity between racial group 
will be impossible to surmount.” 

The commission proposed a multi-poin 
program including not only the usual cor 
ferences, broadcasts, and press releases, bu 
also organization of local. commission 
throughout the state; study of school, recre 
ational, employment and _transportatios 
facilities; scrutiny of police department an 
court practices; examination of the record 
of public and private welfare agencies. Th 
commission is well implemented on the re 
search side, but it has yet to demonstrat 
what it can do to correct the undesirabl 
conditions it discovers. It is difficult to se 
how, lacking a staff of its own or power t 
impose penalties, the Interracial Commissios 
can accomplish much more than its pre 
decessor of the depression period. 

Maryland’s interracial commission wa 
appointed by Governor O’Conor after ; 
huge delegation of Negroes had “marchec 
on Annapolis to present a bill of particular: 
regarding the state’s failure to insure equal 
ity of opportunity for Negro citizens.” The 
committee is only now moving to appoin 
an executive director, but several steps have 
been taken to keep Maryland, and Balti 
more particularly, out of the race riot cate 
gory and to dispose of some of the specifi 
grievances presented by Negro leaders. For 
instance, in Baltimore for the first time 
Negroes have been appointed to the uni 
formed police force and the city’s schoo 
board now includes a Negro member. 


Chicago, Cleveland, New York City 
Mayors’ committees, for the most part 


have been more hastily and less effectivel} 


organized than the agencies created by state 


governors. In several’ cities they seem t 
have been the mayar’s method of passing ot 


upon his office for“action in racial emer 
cies. As a rule, a mayor’s committee j 
official only in the sense that a mayor ap 
pointed it, for the group is explicit] 
relieved of any clear responsibility to tl 

(Continued on page 476) 
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Pee elaAL BOOK SECTION 


LETTERS AND LIFE 


Serious Reading for a Grave Year 


[IN FORMER YEARS THE FALL WAS ALWAYS 
he season when publishers made _ their 
aiggest efforts to catch the attention of the 
public and to win a share of the lucrative 
1oliday buying. For this reason books were 
Sometimes postponed from spring and 
summer to fall publication, with the result 
that lists were often unbalanced and some 
worthy books crowded aside by _best- 
sellers. Publishers deprecated the rush but 
dlamed the erratic character of book buy- 
ing; when this had been disappointingly 
small in the early months of the year they 
hoped to even accounts at the end. This 
worked a hardship on many authors, for 
books published before Christmas were in- 
variably looked upon as “last year’s” by 
January second. 

This year two factors have changed the 
situation. The public is buying books as 
never before, the year around, and the 
publishers are short of paper. Practically no 
selling talks are needed; the bookseller is 
invariably out of stock and the publisher 
has used up his quota. 


Books Are in Demand 


The effect on fall book lists is easily 
recognizable. The lists are shorter, there is 
less experimental writing, and there are 
fewer “trial balloons,” books that may or 
may not catch on. The pre-publication de- 
mand, which is established by the response 
of the bookseller to advance copies, has 
changed to such an extent that a novel 
which the booksellers know their customers 
will buy gets an advance printing of 170,- 
000 copies without benefit of a book club, 
where in former years 50,000 would fore- 
cast a big best-seller. a 

New publications reflect the serious 
mood of the American public. Although 
the appetite for entertainment must be 
served, by books no less than by motion 
pictures, no publisher makes fiction pre- 
dominant among his coming publications. 
Fiction gets disproportionate emphasis in 
the talk of the trade, because one novel 
may sell better than all the non-fiction 
itles on the list, but influential ideas, com- 
ment on political and economic affairs, 
cannot be ignored, even when less profit- 
able according to the ledger. They are as 
necessary as the backlogs of textbooks and 
slassics, giving distinction to a list when 
he ephemeral books are forgotten. 

Here a reference to the salutary side of 
900k clubs may be in order. In sending 
‘The American Character” by D. W. 
Brogan (Knopf) and the Beards’ “Basic 
History of the United States” (Doubleday) 
° several hundred thousand subscribers, 


L 
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one of the clubs at least is doing more than 
providing entertainment. 

While politics and economics are well 
represented in the fall lists, I miss any dis- 
cussion of postwar plans for an international 
order of the stature of Sumner Welles’ 
“The Time for Decision” (Harper). For- 
tunately this book is not shelved merely 
because it is a few months old. Many com- 
mentators already have published their 
views and cannot be expected to repeat 
them season after season. 

The discussion continues in “The Battle 
Against Isolation” by Walter Johnson and 
“The Tyrants’ War and the Peoples’ Peace” 
(both University of Chicago Press), by 
Ferdinand A. Hermens, a plea to avoid 
extremes; in “Foreign Policy Begins at 
Home” by James P. Warburg (Harcourt, 
Brace), “The Future of Europe” by Johan- 
nes Steel (Holt), “War and Its Causes” 
by L. L. Bernard (also Holt); in “Argen- 
tine Riddle” by Felix Jose Weil (John 
Day) and “An American Program” by 
Wendell Willkie (Simon & Schuster). A 
book of information called “An Intelligent 


-American’s Guide to the Peace” (Dryden 


Press), carries an introduction by Sumner 
Welles. The title, so reminiscent of one of 
Bernard Shaw’s political books, reminds 
me that this octogenarian will be: in the 
lists. with “Everybody’s Political What's 
What” (Dodd, Mead), but while this will 
be filled with Mr. Shaw’s political advice I 
do not know whether it will have a bearing 
on the postwar order. 


Matters of Deep Concern 


The state of the nation is the subject 
of many new books. Perhaps I should 
mention, first, books that deal with eco- 
nomic tendencies and not specifically with 
the United States, such as “The Road to 


Serfdom” by Friedrich A. Hayek, intro- 


duced by John Chamberlain (University 
of Chicago Press), which came from 
England and attacks the movement toward 
totalitarianism via collectivism; and “Capi- 
talism and Slavery” by Eric Williams (also 
University of Chicago Press). “Social-Eco- 
nomic Movements” by Harry W. Laidler 
(Crowell), “Puritanism and Democracy” by 
Ralph Barton Perry (Vanguard), “The 
Social Interpretation of History” by Maurice 
William (Scribner), “The Children of 
Light and the Children of Darkness” by 
Reinhold Niebuhr (also Scribner), are titles 
that easily provoke the reader’s interest. 
“Democracy Begins at Home” by Jennings 
Perry (Lippincott), describes the fight 
against the poll tax of the Nashville Ten- 


nesseean. The combative Carey McWilliams 
vey Associates, Inc., will be postpaid) x Ree 
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is bound to fight for a cause in “Prejudice: 
Japanese-Americans—Symbol of Racial In- 
tolerance” (Little, Brown). The very title 
of Blake Clark’s book, “The Advertising 
Smokescreen” (Harper), suggests an in- 
quiry. The Negro in America continues to 
be the subject of earnest discussion, and of 
fiction such as “Deep River,” by Henri- 
etta Buckmaster (Harcourt, Brace); serious 
books include “What the Negro Wants” by 
Rayford W. Logan and other writers 
(University of North Carolina Press), and 
“The Negro in American Life,” by John 
Becker (Messner), sponsored by the Coun- 
cil Against Intolerence in America. In this 
connection it should be remembered that 
Gunnar Myrdal’s “An American Dilemma” 
(Harper) is a 1944 book and one that will 
be valuable for years to come. 

While demobilization and the return of 
the soldier to civilian life are subjects that 
fill newspapers and magazines, they have 
been touched only briefly in books. One, 
“The Veteran Comes Back,” by Willard 
Waller (Dryden Press), issued a month 
ago, takes up the possibilities of future 
employment; whereas another, “When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home” by Dixon 
Wecter (Houghton, Mifflin), brings the 
whole problem into historical focus by 
showing that readjustments have been 
difficult after every war, and that lack of 
employment and agitation for government 
relief, whether in the form of bounties, 
pensions or bonuses, have been present in 
the United States for over 150 years. 

The character of the individual soldier _ 
and his development as a fighting man 
have never been better described on the 
spot than in the writings of Ernie Pyle, 
whose next book, “Brave Men” (Holt), 
will have a very wide circulation. Here 
this unpretentious writer, whose sole aim 
was to write for the folks back home what 
the boys were doing, and who had no 
awareness of literary patterns, makes by 
far the most valuable study of the civilian 
under arms that presence on the field has _ 
brought us. 


Armchair Adventures 


To speak of thrills in reading is not solely 
the prerogative of the mystery writer. There 
must be many who recall the thrill of read- 
ing “Looking Backward” for the first time. — 
Arthur E. Morgan, former president of | 
Antioch College, has written its author’s — 
biography in “Edward Bellamy” (Col- 
umbia University Press). A group of bene 


_by Thomas Mann and other writers 


been collected under the title of “Chaim — 
Weizmann” by Meyer W. Weisgal (Dial — 
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CENTRAL UNION OF EUROPE, by Peter Jordan. McBride. $2. 


Mr, Jordan starts with the wholly correct supposition that the 
federation of all of Europe is at present impossible, perhaps even un- 
desirable. A more practical proposal seems, at least at first sight, a 
federation of the eleven states lying between Germany and the Soviet 
Union, between the Adriatic and the Black Sea. At the beginning of 
the nineteenth century this famous “middle zone” was part of the 
Austrian, Russian, and Turkish Empires; the principle of nationality 
disintegrated those empires and a number of small and medium sized 
states resulted, 

It is doubtful whether the Western principle of nationality can be 
fully applied east of the Rhine. Mr. Jordan suggests combining this 
principle with those of economic and strategic security by creating 


Mr. Jordan makes some excellent points. He is right in regarding 
East Prussia and Prussian Silesia as German invasion bases’ against 
the Slavs and suggests the removal of these two dangerous wedges. 
Certainly there is much to be said for the kind of Central Union he 
suggests. But at present Russia will not countenance the formation of 
such a federation; on the contrary, she intends to incorporate some 
of this territory into her vast empire and to maintain the independence 
of the other countries as buffer states between herself and the 
West. Though Mr. Jordan may be right in believing that what he 
proposes would benefit Russia no less than the peoples of the countries 
concerned, there is no indication at present that Russia agrees. 

The book has some excellent maps and a thoughtful introduction 
by Ernest Minor Patterson, president of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 


one federation from the Gulf of Finland to the Aegean Sea. 


Press), with an introduction by Felix 
Frankfurter. George W. Norris’ auto- 
biography, “America As I Saw It? (Mac- 
millan), was completed just before he died. 
“Bernard Baruch, Park Bench Statesman,” 
by Carter Field (Whittlesey), describes the 
career of another contemporary leader. 
“The Exile’s Daughter” by Cornelia 
Spencer (Coward-McCann), deals with the 
life of Pearl S. Buck. And General Eisen- 
hower is remembered in several volumes, 
including “General Ike” by Alden Hatch 
(Holt). 

Historical figures are, as usual, subjects 
of biographies: this season’s list includes 
“Frances Willard, From Prayers to Politics” 
by Mary Earhart (University of Chicago 
Press), “Against the Current: the Life of 
Karl Heinzen”’—a Prussian radical’ who 
was. exiled in the nineteenth century—by 
Carl Wittke (University of Chicago Press), 
as well as the usual: studies of persons as 
remote as Amerigo Vespucci and as in- 
evitable as the men around Lincoln. Three 
biographies already published properly be- 
long to the fall season: “Patrick Geddes, 
Maker of the Future” by Philip Boardman 
(University of Chicago Press); “The Gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts: Henry Cabot 
Lodge” by Karl Schriftgiesser (Little, 
Brown); and “Pitchfork Ben Tillman” by 
Francis Butler Simkins (Louisiana State 
University Press). 

Books on the war, firsthand reports of 

_ fighting, as well as comment on foreign 
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peoples and their political fortunes, will 
continue to have an important place among 
fall books. These vary from straight chron- 
icles, such as “Where Away—A Modern 
Odyssey” (Whittlesey), the story. of the 
USS Marblehead, by George Sessions Perry 
and Isabel Leighton, to documentary an- 
alysis in Waverly Root’s “The Secret His- 
tory of the War” (Scribner). While India 
will have a place in several new books, no 
new work on India by a political authority 
is announced. John B. Powell, who suffered 
severely from medical neglect while in the 
hands of the Japanese, is one of the last of 
the prewar foreign correspondents to pub- 
lish his impressions in “My Twenty-five 
Years in’ China” (Macmillan). 


Re-Discovery 


In addition to books about war and 
politics, there will be much satisfying read- 
ing in literary criticism and literary history 
and we may well look forward to opening 
F. O. Matthiessen’s “Henry James; the 
Major Phase” (Oxford), J. Donald Adams’ 


“The Shape of Books to Come” (Viking), ~ 


and Joseph Wood Krutch’s “Samuel John- 
son” (Holt). We sometimes forget that 
our literary past must be discovered anew 
for every generation—or for what Wood- 
row Wilson called every college generation, 
four years—and that the greatest service 
rendered by such a book of personalities 
and comment as Van Wyck Brooks’ “The 


World of Washington Irving” (Dutton) is 


y ; 
S 


Professor of History, Smith College 


HANS KOHN 


in leading new readers to the best tradi- 
tional literature. : $ 

And to conclude, despite famine, war, 
and pestilence, Will Durant carries forward 
his writing of “The Story of Civilization,” 
and the third volume, “Caesar and Christ” 
(Simon & Schuster), is quite likely to be 
the most important of the series. 


THE CONDITION OF MAN, by Lewis 

Mumford. Harcourt, Brace. $5. 
THERE IS A CERTAIN DISADVANTAGE IN AP- 
praising an important book several months 
after its publication. By that time most of 
the professional reviewers will have made 
their views public and to some extent the 
volume will have taken its place in that 
critical nexus which determines whether or 
not the book is to be used or neglected. 

I have had trouble both with Mr. Mum- 
ford’s book and with its reviewers. I have 
a very distinct feeling that the critics have’ 
dealt much too lightly, not to say super- 
ficially, with it. Those I have read seem 
to imply that no book is important these 
days unless it specifies remedies for the 
world’s ills. They seem to be in search of 
easy and concrete answers—to want some- 
one to tell them precisely what to do now, 
this moment. When I ponder over this 
demand for the -qitick and objective solu- 
tion, I am reminded of the healthy advice 
proffered by Confucius. “If I explain one 
fourth,” said Confucius, “and the man 
doesn’t go back and think out the 


cations in the remaining three fourths 
- himself, I won’t bother to teach him 
ain. 
The trouble I have had with “The Con- 
ion of Man” is this: I have spent more 
an a month reading, studying, and tak- 
3 notes—all with the object of making 
iat the author has to say clear to myself, 
d unhappily I have not succeeded. I am 
t prepared to place the blame for my 
nfusion upon Mr. Mumford. Because I 
1 so deeply that this is an important 
ok and that it should be widely used I 
all strive to write a review which will 
mulate readers to join with me in an 
ort to clarify his thesis. 
Although Lewis Mumford is a sociolo- 
st, a moralist, a critic, an historian and 
rhaps also an economist, thus demon- 
ating in his own life the versatility and 
lance which he demands of others, this 
trent volume belongs definitely in the 
im of philosophy. It deals with the ends 
life, not its instruments. But, unlike 
st works on philosophy, Mr. Mumford 
tracts his philosophical ideas from a 
dy of history. The purpose of philo- 
dhical history is to discover a new per- 
sctive, a new insight, a new meaning, and 
new synthesis, 
The primary question, then, is: Has Mr. 
umford fulfilled this purpose? My 
swer is equivocal. I do not know whether 
not he has furnished a clue with respect 
the meaning of history and human con- 
ct. It pleases me, however, to note that 
is willing to devote himself to a thor- 
gh-going search. He seems to be on the 
eshold of a meaning which he translates 
“dynamic syncretism” and he searches 
t the fragments of this meaning in 
eek, Roman, and Christian cultures. His 
atment of these three great world move- 
‘nts is in many respects novel, sometimes 
novel as to appear unwarranted. But 
re I keep reminding myself that one 
suld not utilize conventional methods for 
alyzing a viewpoint which is distinctly 
conventional. So far as I know, no other 
ydern historian with a philosophical in- 
tion has attempted, for example, to in- 
rate Freudianism and Marxism with pre- 
rchoanalytic and pre-communistic concep- 
ns. 
The second basic consideration revolves 
und the notion of historical continuity. 
re again Mr. Mumford is without doubt 
the right trail. Too many of our less 
mughtful interpreters are now confusing 
- idea of continuity with the idea of 
ity. Because they feel the unsatisfactory 
asequences of a fragmented experience 
d therefore long for unity, they strive to 


value, or that’ which demonstrates itself 
as truth. If he should take this stand, he 
would at once find himself among the 
Pragmatists who, alas, have already been 
rejected. 

The third question, and I fear the last 
admissible for a brief review, has to do 
with Mr. Mumford’s theory of social dis- 
integration. He renounces the Spenglerian 
thesis because it contains no levers for self. 
regeneration. This places upon him the re- 
sponsibility of furnishing such levers for 
his thesis. Fully three’ fourths of this book 
deals with processes of decadence, but Mr. 
Mumford is no pessimist. He takes no joy 
in the discovery of degenerative processes 
and hence he has written a final chapter 
which is entitled “The Basis of Renewal.” 


It is this chapter which left so many of the 
reviewers in doubt and caused them to lay 
the book aside without the expectation of 
further reading. I wish I could state Mr. 
Mumford’s basis of hope in concise form 
and thereby enlist the interest of others 
who also seek a new faith. I shall try. 

He begins thus: “The challenge of war 
and the threat of death has given many 
men and women throughout the world 
a new courage in facing life and a new 
confidence in their abilities to outwit the 
men and mechanisms that would enslave 
them. .. . Man is at length ready to depart 
on new missions.” What will this new and 
brave man take with him on this journey 
to a better world? First of all, a religion 
based upon the primacy of the person. 


for the rejection; 
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N. I, A, Training Doubled Income 


“More than doubled my income since completing the N.I.A. 
course. Extended writing on commercial subjects, and sales 
letters, have increased my income sufficiently to support com- 
fortably my wife and two sons in our own home. Your training 
ideally supplemented my public speaking and qualified me as 
a university instructor in my business field.”—-Harry A. Hunt, 
1426 8th Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 


“How do | get my Start as a writer?” 


..  HERE’S THE ANSWER... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there is no reason to think you can’t write until 
you have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts are rejected. That happens to the 


best authors, even to those who have “arrived.” 
Conspicuous success has come to both young and old writers. 
There is no surer way than to get busy and write. 

Gain experience, the “know how.” Understand how to use words. 


writing profession. 
Where to begin, then? 


Remember, too, there is no age limit in the 


Then you can construct 


the word-buildings that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 


O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to mention a few, all first learned to use 
words at a newspaper copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk Method is today 
helping men and women of all ages to develop their writing talent ... helping them gain their 


first little checks of $25, $50 and $100. 


Learn To Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for writers. Here your talent grows under the 


supervision of seasoned writers and critics. 


tell you to read this author and that author or to study his style. 
. I, A. aims to teach you to express yourself in your own natural style. 


absorb. The N 
own home, on your own time, 


Emphasis is placed on teaching you by experience. 


We don’t 
We don’t give you rules and theories to 
You work in your 


Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments as though you worked on a large metropolitan 
daily. Your stories are then returned to us and we put them under a microscope, so to speak. Faults are 


pointed out. Suggestions are made. 
touch. 


are going. 


When a magazine returns a story, one seldom knows the real reason 
they have no time to waste giving constructive 


criticism. 


The N. I. A. tells you where you are wrong, and why, and shows you 


what to do about it. 


A Chance To Test 
Yourself—FREE 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you possess the funda- 
mental qualities necessary to successful writing—acute observation, dra- 
You’ll enjoy taking this test. It’s free. 
Just mail the coupon below and see what our editors think about you. 
Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


matic instinct, imagination, etc. 


(Founded 1925.) 


Soon you discover you are getting the “‘feel’’ of it, that professional 
You acquire a natural, easy approach. You can see where you 


NOTICE TO 
CANADIANS 


Newspaper _ Institute’s 
operations in Canada 


have been approved by 
the Foreign Exchange 


Control Board, and to 
facilitate all financial 
transactions, a special 
permit has been as- 
signed to their account 
with The Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, 
Montreal. 
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sVOUNNS short O© individual conversion wul 
suflice. Following upon this he may use as 
resources of regeneration certain catch- 
words or symbols to supplant those out- 
worn, such as “cultivation, humanization, 
cooperation, symbiosis.” With these he will 
construct a society the aim of which is 
not expansion but equilibrium. If this new 
adventurer is a capitalist, he will now seek 
investments in industries which fulfill 
human needs and not in those which 
merely promise profits. He will build a new 
cult of the family and increase his desire 
for children. His spiritual needs will be 
symbolized by the wish for order, con- 
tinuity, meaning, value, purpose, and de- 
sign. In his new constellation of values he 
will put babies above motor cars, art above 
plumbing, the well-being of the worker 
above the mechanical efficiency or cheap- 
ness of his product. Individual differences 
will be appreciated, power will be decen- 
tralized, and personality will become bal- 
anced. 

I think that I understand why so many 
critics have been annoyed by this chapter. 
It is much too hortatory and could easily 
have been written without the context of 
the preceding three hundred and ninety 
pages. I myself wish that this chapter had 
not been ‘included in this essay. It is 
rather the beginning of a new book and 
requires a distinguishing orientation. In 
other words, it does sound impractical, de- 
tached and, I must add, a bit frightened. 
These are not levers of action; these are 
preliminary ideas which those who desire 
new instruments must examine before they 
will know how to use their tools. 

Finally, it seems to me fitting that J 
should add one further critical comment of 
a somewhat personal nature. I belong to 
the pragmatic tradition, whereas Mr. Mum- 
ford seems to think of himself as a 
humanist who can begin with stabilized, if 
not fixed, values. Many of my pragmatic 
colleagues seem to me in error, however, 
when they pass a generalized judgment 
upon the whole of Mr. Mumford’s work. 
The true pragmatist cannot grow on ar- 
bitrary rejections, as William James insisted 
so persuasively. I regard Lewis Mumford 
as one of the truly perspicuous scholars of 
our time. He puts me to work every time 
he writes a book; the more I disagree with 
him the harder I have to work. I like that 
kind of man. 

Epuarp C. Linpeman 
Professor of Social Philosophy 
New York School of Social Work 
Columbia University 


PATRICK GEDDES, by Philip Boardman. - 
Introduction by Lewis Mumford. University — 


of North Carolina Press. $5. 


THIS Is THE LIFE sTORY OF A ScorTTIsH 


_ botanist who became one of the most in- 


fluential sociologists and social reformers 
of his time. For the greater part of his life 
his regular college classes met only during 
three months of the year. His words often 
were inaudible. He published very little. 
He rarely finished a project he started. 
Yet he gave thousands of young people 
a passion for scholarly research; upset a 


_ thousand fixed beliefs in a score of sciences. 
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AN AMERICAN PROGRAM, by Wendell L. 
Willkie. Simon and Schuster. In cloth $1; 
in paper 25 cents. 

Literally Wendell Willkie’s last word as a 
great American citizen, this little book re- 
prints ten challenging articles on issues im- 
mediately before the country and its political 
parties, Before his death early in October, 
Willkie had arranged to have his royalties go 
to a trust fund for philanthropic causes he set 
up after the publication of “One World.” The 
publishers’ profits are to be donated to the 
National War Fund. 


rn 


He built universities, workers’ homes, stu- 
dent hostels, and museums; planned gar- 
dens, cities, regions, and international 
expositions. He introduced new ideas and 
methods in adult education, sex education 
of children, teaching of English and of 
literature, of agriculture, of art, and of 
religion—but above all of biology in all 
its branches. 

He saw the importance of consumer co- 
operation when it was as yet undeveloped, 
had a hand in the Gaelic cultural rena- 
scence, made one of the first comprehensive 
city planning surveys; put on pageants in 
Scotland and India to dramatize the evils 
of social neglect; demonstrated methods of 
applied democracy in industry and com- 
munity, of slum clearance and of conserva- 
tion of historic monuments. 

The influence of Patrick Geddes outlasts 
not only his death in 1932, but that of 
some of his disciples who transmitted 
typical Geddesian enthusiasms to others 
who often are wholly unconscious of their 
origin. As random evidences of Geddes’ 
impact on America, which he visited sev- 
eral times, one might mention an article by 
H. J. Fleure in the current number of the 


“Geographical Review, the work of several 


of our best known sociologists, the newer 
methods of installation in a dozen muse- 


_ ums, many activities of our social settle- 


ments, the principles of “Town Hall” pro- 
grams of adult education, some of the 
better housing plans, the merging of indi- 
vidual backyards in some of our cities’ to 
create pleasant internal gardens, and a 


Shifting Balance of Manpower. Seps 
each essay 


growing realism 1n scientine studies of 
sorts. 

Geddes rarely tried to please individ 
and always was direct in his attacks 
prejudice and pretentiousness. With 
ignorant and dull-witted he had gi 
patience. Those who, like Mr. Mumford 
the present writer, had worked with G 
des under diverse circumstances and 
diverse places were again and again . 
pressed by the perseverance of the man 
spite of frequent adversity, and with it 
ability which he retained until old age 
tackle new jobs freshly and vigorously. 

Educators should read this book for - 
clues it offers to the solution of that f 
ennial problem: what makes a genit 
Space does not permit here to draw att 
tion to the particular influences that shag 
this unusual mind; but it may be point 
out that even the seemingly acciden 
forces in the shaping of a Patrick Ged 
offer suggestions for experiences which 
some extent can be planned. Here we fi 
the answer, more especially, to the ratl 
silly dispute between the advocates of “p: 
gressive” and “academic” forms of edu 
tion: it lies in the opportunity for the fi 
acquisition of interests earnest and contir 
ous enough to create their own interr 
discipline. 

Readers of Survey Graphic may recall 
series of articles by Geddes, which we 
his lectures given in New York in 19 
and afterwards edited by Lewis Mumfor 
There also was a previous biographical ; 
tempt by Amelia Defries, “The Interpret 
Geddes,” which conveyed an impressic 
of its subject largely through reproducti 
of characteristic conversations. Mr. Boar 
man has done a more solid job; with |} 
aid readers who have never even heard 
Patrick Geddes ought to be able to yeco 
nize him, in the words of the subtitle, 
a “maker of the future.” Bruno Lasx: 
Research Secretary, American Council 
Institute of Pacific Relations 


COMPASS OF THE WORLD: A Symp 
sium on Political Geography, edited | 
Hans W. Weigert and Vilhjalmur Stefar 
son. Macmillan. $3.50. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF WORLD AI 
TRANSPORT, by J. Parker Van Zane 
Brookings Institution, $1. 

THESE TWO BOOKS DEAL WITH THE NE 

world in which we are living—and sha 

live for any calculable future we can e 

visage. The first is a broadbanded spectru: 

of cooperative investigation of the mar 
geographical factors of that world. Tt 
second is a precisely focused study of 
single factor which is giving shape to th: 

new world. Both are required reading f 

every American who pretends to be co: 

cerned with the kind of peace we want. 
“Compass of the World” contains twent 
eight essays by nearly as many author 

They are grouped under broad headi 

which indicate the scope of the book 

whole: the New World, Geography an 

Geopolitics; New Directions and Skyway 

Reflections on the Heartland; the Nort 

ward Course; Reflections on Asia; t 


contributes to a deeper und 
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“By far the best bit of 
reporting that has come 


out of that land.’ 
—RUSSELL OWEN, N. Y. Times 


Ruth Gruber 


Tomorrow the Arctic will 
be at our doorstep—a stop- 
over spot for world travel, 
" a new industrial era, a gate- 
way to the untouched mar- 
ket of the East. Already its 
wilderness is dotted with 
cities; its people have 
brought education, science, 
and progressive methods to 
what once was merely 
tundra, peopled by illiter- 
ate natives. To this vital 
frontier Ruth Gruber went, 
bringing back a fascinating, 
detailed report of what she 
saw and what that land 
means for the future. Re- 
vised and enlarged edition, 
with a preface by Vilhjal- 
mur Stefansson. Illustrated. 


The Viking Press $3.50 


i went to the 


SOVIET 
ARCTIC 


_for good or ill. 


standing of the spherical geography of our 
time—no longer distorted by the Mercator 
Projection, Taken together, they stimulate 
a cumulative awareness of the nature of 
men’s relations with each other and with 
the physical world—on a globe shrunken 
to hours instead of months in pay-load 
transit. 

The chief values of this invaluable book 
are two. First, it provides new and authen- 
tic perspectives on our world. Second, its 
definitive destruction af the false simpli- 
fications offered by the pseudo-science of 
geopolitics is a corrective to easy and un- 
critical thinking about postwar international 
relations. 

In a period when we must—for our own 
preservation if for no more disinterested 
reason—reorient our policies to conform to 
the actualities of new space-time conditions, 
“Compass of the World” reaffirms a 
humane view of international relations. It 
places men and women, not some vague 
abstraction of the State or Destiny, at the 
center of its chart for a postwar course 
toward cooperation in the use of the 
world’s resources, human and technological. 
By demolishing the glamor of Haushofer- 
ism, by directing our attention'to the new 
potentialities in land, sea, and air com- 
munications, the editors and the authors 
have made a signal contribution to a more 
intelligent world view for all Americans. 

“The Geography of World Air Trans- 
port” footnotes these theses with a detailed 
account of the air factor in our postwar 
foreign policy. It analyzes the future’ direc- 
tion of major air traffic in terms of popula- 
tion density, economic development, and 
topographic-flight relationships. Europe and 
North America will be the’ foci of air 
activity for a considerable period. In Alaska, 
Labrador, and eastern Siberia, the United 
States, Great Britain, and the USSR con- 
trol the key points in the expansion of air 
communications.. But peripheral areas— 
Africa, South America, southeastern Asia 
—will grow in importance with the decades. 
How the dominant powers will utilize their 
strategic and economic influence, whether 
for cooperative or competitive ends, will 
determine to a significant degree the pat- 
tern of the postwar world. Here, the basic 
factors underlying the tracing of that pat- 
tern are analyzed with a detached precision 
which makes their implications inescapable, 


Puitirps BRADLEY 
Department of Political Science 
Queens College 


FRONTIERS OF AMERICAN CULTURE: 
A Study of Adult Education in a Democ- 
racy, by James Truslow Adams. Scribner. 
$2.50. 

ADULT EDUCATION IS NEW TO AMERICAN 

history only insofar as it has become self- 

conscious of its place, purpose, and role 
since the first World War. Recent writings 
on the subject have been multifarious, 
specific, and scattered. It was partly with 
the idea of incorporating these into a single 
volume avoiding the academic jargon, that 

Mr. Adams, the historian, was invited to 

write this book. The idea of having it 

prepared by an amateur in the field of 
education was excellent. 
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IT’S Easy TO LEARN 
MAGAZINE WRITING 


The Magazine Institute Practical Course in Writing 

has helped a host of ambitious writers — many of 

whom had never previously written a line—to de 

velop the professional touch they needed to sell thetr 
work to the magazines. 


Now you can take Magazine Institute training— 
planned and directed by successful writers and 
editors—in the privacy of your own home, in what- 
ever time you can spare from other duties. You re- 
ceive the text MODERN WRITING, which editors 
call the finest book of its kind, and twenty-two 
individualized writing assignments. These are pleasant, 
exciting writing tasks which will get you started and 
keep you writing. They offer plenty of room for ex- 
pression of your own ideas and development of your 
individual style. You may concentrate on either fic 
tion or non-fiction. If you are ready for advanced 
work, you may take it up immediately. If not, you 
may start with fundamentals. 


MAGAZINE EDITORS SHOW YOU HOW 


Men and women active in the modern magazine field 
provide the instruction at the Magazine Institute. 
They patiently correct your work, show you pre- 
cisely how you may change it to meet professional 
standards, discuss your ideas, suggest practice exer- 
cises, offer unlimited consultation concerning mar- 


kets. 

FREE CATALOG 
SEND TODAY for free catalog, which describes the 
Magazine Institute Home Study Plan. 


The Magazine Institute, Inc. 
Dept 311-8, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your catalog, without obligation, to: 


(Inquiries Confidential. No salesman will call) 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
REVIEW 


is an illustrated quarterly presenting in 
authoritative articles, fiction, verse, and 
news summaries the life, thought, and 
achievements of the peoples of Denmark, 
Iceland, Norway, and Sweden, past and 
present. 


The REVIEW contains occasional articles 
about the social customs and legislation 
of Scandinavia. In a forthcoming issue, 
Mary Anderson, former director of the 
Women’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, will compare social legis- 
lation in Sweden with that in the United 


States. 


Some Recent Articles: 


DENMARK, by Sigrid Undset 
ICELAND, by Minister Thor Thors 
NORWAY’S LIFE LINE TO THE SEA, by 


A. N. Rygg 
GREAT-HEARTED SWEDEN, by John A. 


Gade ; 
AN AMERICAN H. C. ANDERSEN COL- 


LECTION, by Jean Hersholt 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
REVIEW 


$2.00 per annum 


THE GOVERNMENT OF LABOR | 
RELATIONS IN SWEDEN 


By James J. Robbins, pp. 367. Price $3.50 
Write for a list of our book publications. 


The American-Scandinavian Foundation 
116 East 64th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey GRAPHIC ) 
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LIFE BEGINS 


WITH MARRIAGE”’ 


by THEODORE G. MITCHELL 


A thought-provoking book full 
of sound-thinking and _ con- 
structive analyzations of such 
topics as: “The Third Person- 
ality,” “Life a Twenty-Four 
Hour Course,” “Human Will 
and Human Spirit,” “Suspicion 
and Confidence in Human Re- 
lations,” “Treating the In- 
“Life 


Marriage” is designed to better 


Laws.” Begins with 
our understanding of our asso- 
ciates and to make fora happier 
and more complete cooperation, 


primarily in marriage. 


“Clear and concise picture of 
what marriage can or cannot 
be, with suggestion of those ele- 
ments of personality and sur- 
roundings which go to make up 


the good and bad marriage.” 


—THE PAMPHLETEER 
MONTHLY 


“This is a common-sense ap- 
proach to manifold sides of per- 
sonality which underlie mar- 
riage. We live by custom and 
experience, not by reason and 
| thinking, and the emotional sat- 
isfactions are the important 
ones...” T.B.A., RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION, 


At your bookseller or direct—$2.75 
‘ Clothbound ace) ee Oe pages 


DEARBORN PUBLISHING CO, 
| 71 S. Dearborn Street 
bie 1h Chicago 3, Tinais 


sees as 


imperial federation, 


(In answering advertisements please 


Mr. Adams is most at home when he 
can discuss his subject as social history. He 
goes back to the first settlers and hurriedly 
reexamines United States history in terms 
of adult searchings and findings. With 
some justification he interprets just about 
every activity of man on the North Amer- 
ican continent as part of his adult educa- 
tion, from the Mayflower Compact right 
on down to milking cows. His brief sketch 
of three centuries comprises roughly the 
first half of the book. 

The rest is devoted to the more formal 
adult education of recent decades. Here he 
relies more specifically on the Carnegie- 
financed publications of the American As- 
sociation of Adult Education and on the 
writings of Bryson, Ely, Cartright, and the 
others. Drawing on these and on his own 
rich background of American lore, the 
author takes up such manifestations of 
adult educational interest as women’s 
clubs, lyceums, libraries, university exten- 
sion work, labor education, and so on. 
Readers with special concerns may carp 
about things left out. But a more important 
grievance will be the author’s failure to 
approach the philosophy underlying modern 
adult education on a basis other than the 
most platitudinous and sentimental. 

Mr. Adams is correct in recognizing 
adult education as a jumble of activities. 
He is right, too, in keeping the amateur 
approach, but he is too good a historian 
to expect us not to be uneasy at the in- 
trusion of his own personal feelings. The 
book will be read with pleasure by all in- 


terested in American social history, with’ 


impatience by those conversant with cur. 
rent trends and thoughts in the field, even 
when they agree with him most. 

Witiram S. Lyncu 
Department of Humanities 


The Cooper Union 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH: Its 
Place in the Service of the World, by Sir 
Edward Grigg (with an introduction by the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Halifax). Liveright. $2.75. 

THE PUBLISHERS CALL THIS BOOK “THE Brir- 

ish equivalent of Walter Lippmann’s ‘U. S. 

Foreign Policy.’ ” Though it is something 

less than that in felicity of style and sharp- 

ness of exposition, the comparison is apt, 
since both books are short and penetrating 
essays on the fundamentals of policy. 

Sir Edward Grigg is a. Conservative 
member of Parliament with wide experi- 
ence in politics and administration. He 
had been private secretary to Lloyd George, 
governor of Kenya, and Under-Secretary of 
State for War. Like many others, he is 
disturbed by the decline in Britain’s posi- 
tion among the Great Powers. He joins 
Prime Minister Smuts and Lord Halifax in 
seeking to compensate for that decline by 
a closer organization of the British Empire, 
especially by closer cooperation between 
Britain and the Dominions. 

He is too realistic to expect anything like 
Instead, he proposes 
regional groupings of the various parts of 
the Empire with a consultative council and 
regular meetings of parliamentary represen- 
tatives in each area. In addition, he urges 
a reorganization of the departments at 
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Westminster concerned with imper 
affairs. 

The case for closer cooperation amo 
the British communities is very strong. 
is probably true, as Sir Edward argues, th 
the United States will have an easier tir 
in the world if the British Commonweal 
remains united. It is almost certainly tr 
that the Dominions can preserve more 
the substance of freedom as members 
that free association than they would enj 
after assuming a theoretically “indepen 
ent” status which would leave them : 
fact weak and dependent on other Gre. 
Powers than Britain. It is much less ce 
tain that such wisdom will determine tt 
course of events. 

So far, the chief effect of the war seem 
to be increased independence of attituc 
on the part of the Dominions; all proposa 
for stronger institutional ties have broke 
down on the rock of domestic politics a 
national feeling in one Dominion or an 
other. Especially’ in Ottawa and Dubli 
(if Eire is still to be included among th 
Dominions) this book ought to be pre 
scribed reading for parliamentarians. Amer 
icans will find it a good guide to the im 
perial constitutional problem. 

Barnard College T. P. Parvo 


SOCIAL-ECONOMIC MOVEMENTS, by 

Harry W. Laidler. Crowell. $5. 

Mr. LamDLerR, WHO FOR YEARS HAS BEEN 
known as one of the most thorough scholar: 
in the field of social philosophy and who is 
not willing to separate study and _ belief 
from action, has written an excellent survey 
of the historical development of  social- 
economic movements. In view of the au- 
thor’s background in this field, the work 
warrants careful consideration. He has ‘per- 
formed the unique service of tracing the 
evolution of social reform from the amoebic 
beginnings of the religious philosopher 
Amos to the complications of modern total- 
itarianism. 

It was courageous, indeed, to attempt 
such a comprehensive survey. But with 
over twenty years of service in social move- 
ments, the author is equal to this difficult 
task. Starting from the solid foundations 
of his earlier book, “The History of Social- 
ist Thought,” he rounds out the story of 
social reform by the addition of much 
material on the communist, socialist, and 
cooperative programs as they emerged in 
various countries before and after the first’ 
World War. : 

Mr. Laidler is fully aware that any his- 
tory of social reforms must be integrated 
with general social and economic history. 
In his preface he says that he “. . . seeks 
to provide a history of these movements 
and systems of thought and describe the 
social environment which led to their de-- 
velopment.” However, it does not seem to 
this reviewer that he has fully achieved this 


difficult purpose. His work is too much_ 


Fourier, Marx, Lassalle, and others are 
treated with an excessively biographical a 


proach. Throughout the book one keeps 
hoping for broad historical analyses ane 


rs 
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ds instead many interesting factual de- 
}s and enlightening comments upon 
cific occurrences, 
Yet Mr. Laidler more than. compensates 
the lack of historical theory by rich- 
ss of detail and mature and cautious 
tment of the subjects covered. The book 
| prove exceedingly useful as the only 
plete history of social reform; the 
ganization and classification of these his- 
ical facts will aid teachers, students, and 
men alike. 
The reader will find the chapters on 
alist movements in various lands, in- 
ding Australia, Canada, and the United 
ites, particularly useful as background 
‘ormation. The admirable chapter on re- 
it programs for reconstruction brings the 
velopment in these latter countries up to 
te in a summary that cannot be dupli- 
ted elsewhere. WiLitiaM WITHERS 
onomics Department, Queens College 


IE ROAD TO SERFDOM, by Friedrich A. 
Hayek. University of Chicago Press. $2.75. 


OFESSOR HAYEK, WHO IS OF THE THIRD 
neration of the once-famous Vienna 
oup of economists, and who has taught 
the London School of Economics for the 
t thirteen years, has stepped forth from 
s academic chair much as a learned 
ysician emerges from the laboratory in 
time of epidemic. He does it reluctantly 
t out of conviction. 

Mr. Hayek dedicates his small but ex- 
lent book “to the socialists of all parties.” 
> sees men converging from every 
larter of the political map upon a road 
nere what they seek may be forever lost. 
ke several other able, imaginative, pro- 
essive economic thinkers of today, he has 
und that the wide surrender to Marxian 
ncepts has created a psychological dead- 
-k in public discussion. 

He thinks it useless to argue about the 
undness of this or that statement or any 
e of the “assertions taken over by one 
iter from another until, by mere re- 
ration, it has come to be accepted as 
ablished fact.” Modern psychology teaches 
at once a basic philosophy is embraced 
indubitably true, almost any number of 
tails may be proved false to the believer - 
thout his faith being shaken. Conse- 
ently, it is the central assumptions of 
cialism, or statism, which must be broken 
wn before anything an unprejudiced 
onomist has to say will register at its true 
lue in the public mind. Many eminent 
tics of socialism have pronounced the 
ychological contagion incurable. Mr. 
ayek is hopeful enough to fight it, in the 
me not only of sane economic theory, 
t of a high concept of society. 

To leave the socialist highway and turn 
ck to liberalism does not to him,mean 
ting the old against the new. Hundred- 
ar-old socialism has posed as the way of 
» future so long that it has led millions 
o the mental concentration camps of 
sdern collectivism. Liberalism, “the aban- 
ned road,” has yet to show to what new 
ights it can lead the industrial society 
created, with the only systems of political 
erty functioning today. “There is nothing 
the basic principles of liberalism to make 
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It a stationary creed and the term 
‘laissez faire’ is a highly ambiguous and 
misleading description of the principles on 
which a liberal policy is based.” 
According to Mr. Hayek, it is liberalism, 
with its insistence on free competition un- 
der equal terms, that gives incentive and 
scope to unceasing action against social ills, 
whereas collectivism unavoidably runs into 


paralyzing rigidities. For instance, take the 
threat to the consumer from monopolies. 
So well has the label “monopoly capitalism” 
been hammered home that it takes an in- 
ordinate mental effort to uncover the sense 
and nonsense hidden in those two words. 
By definition and tradition, liberalism has 
never ceased to fight monopolies and has 
succeeded where it was not forced back by 


no 
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WOODROW WILSON: As the Camera Saw Him Then and As We See Him Today, by 
Gerald W. Johnson. With the collaboration of the editors of Look magazine. Harper. $2. 


“‘Oh, the immovably, shining, smiling 
man!’ Thus William Bolitho described Wood- 
row Wilson as he appeared to Europe in 1919. 
‘The perfect model of the Christian cad.’ 
Thus H. L. Mencken described Woodrow 
Wilson as he appeared to a considerable num- 
ber of Americans in 1920.” 

With these opening words, Gerald W. John- 
son strikes the note of his book: a note of 
lucid impartiality, used throughout this honest, 
yet human, inquiry into the life and person- 
ality of Woodrow Wilson, twenty-eighth Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. Johnson has used a very contemporary 
technique in this book. He has relied on the 
eye. The reader sees what he wishes to see in 
the mass of photographic evidence we have 
of Wilson’s career. One wishes, at times, there 
were more of the most interesting text which 
accompanies the pictures, for Mr, Johnson 
writes with warmth and clarity, But the pic- 


torial technique is one which the gentle art 
of publicity has successfully nurtured. It also 
makes for greater brevity than if the tale were 
told in words, that brevity which hurried lives 
seize as a short-cut to knowledge. 

The book contains eight chapters, the first 
of which is entirely textual, since photographs 
of the early years of Wilson’s life are scarce. 
From then on it is mainly pictorial, with a 
page of text prefacing each chapter, Mr. John- 
son leads us through the phases of Wilson’s 
career by tracing how he became successively 
President, Leader, Hero, Idol, Villain, Victim 
and, finally, Legend. These are arresting 
terms and as controversial as Wilson himself, 
but Mr. Johnson explains them lucidly. 

In collaboration with the editors of Look 
magazine, Mr. Johnson has made a most inter 
esting contribution to the study of the “unm 
forgettable figure who has returned to haunt 


us.” 


JULIE D’ESTOURNELLES DE CONSTANT 


Assistant Director, Woodrow Wilson Foundation, New York 
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protectionism; while collectivism and mon- 
opoly have strong affinities. Socialists, ac- 
cepting monopolies as ordained by economic 
necessity, will take them over for the state 
—that is, perpetuate them. Liberal economic 
theory, however, is free to find ways to 
give them battle on the broad field of free 
enterprise. 

Along with the inevitability of mon- 
opolies, Mr. Hayek assails the inevitability 
of planning (in the accepted sense of col- 
lectivist planning). He discusses the un- 
canny relationship between absolute eco- 
nomic security and totalitarianism, the 
international dangers cropping up between 
the several planned economies, and many 
other aspects of his theme. He is so pre- 
occupied with getting rid of the cobwebs 
and booby-traps that today impede intelli- 
gent economic thinking, that he leaves him- 
self little time to indicate possible methods 
of dealing with the problems of industrial 
society today. His approach is that once 
the socialist-antisocialist cramp, so foreign 
to Anglo-American social traditions, is 
broken, the immense social, economic, and 
political tasks of our time can be tackled in 
the true climate of Western thought and 
action. Mr, Hayek will satisfy many readers 
that the way, though about to close against 
us, is still open. 

The book has already been widely dis- 
cussed in England; it should arouse equally 
keen interest here. It says what it has to 
say quietly, sensibly, understandably, with- 
out preaching or talking down to the 
reader. 

Former Associate Editor 
Deutscher Volkswirt 
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CONTEMPORARY ITALY: ITS INTEL- 


LECTUAL AND MORAL ORIGINS, by 


Count Carlo Sforza. Translated by Drake 

and Denise De Kay. Dutton, $3.50. 
THIs BEAUTIFUL AND REFRESHING BOOK HAS 
a double importance. It gives an enlight- 
ening analysis of the intellectual and moral 
origins of contemporary Italy. At the same 
time it is an unintentional portrait of the 
author himself, who may become one of the 
most important personal factors in the lib- 
eration of his cherished country. 


The book is the result of a. series 


of lectures by Count Sforza at the Univer- 
sity of California. Those who seek for a 
chronological history, many facts, and the 
other paraphernalia of traditional scholar- 
ship will be disappointed. However, those 
who have a tolerable acquaintance with the 
main developments of modern Italy during 
the last two hundred years will be delight- 
ed and highly benefited by the author's 
treatment of the subject. Not only in the 
analysis of the last forty years in which 
Count Sforza had a leading role, but even 
in the discussion of the remoter past one 
_ feels very personal reactions and evalua- 
tions, . 
As an_ intellectual disciple of Machia- 


_ velli (of whom he gives a new and con- 


_ vincing interpretation) of Vico and Croce, 


he is perfectly aware of the continuity of 


history. Men and ideas for him are only 


_ the promoters or retarders in the life of 


the nation. Any dogmatism, philosophic — 
or political, is alien to him. This does nat 


re 
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mean, however, that he is a follower of that 
antiquated historiography for which there 
are no values, no discriminations between 
right and wrong, but only facts, excerpts, 
and footnotes. On the contrary, he judges 
both the past and’the present actors in the 
Italian drama in the perspective of their 
historical responsibilities. His book is a 
kind of retrospective tribunal before which 
the really great men find full recognition 
and the small ones, the mediocrities and the 
impostors, are unveiled. 

This is the reason why events, men, and 
ideas. often receive an utterly new inter- 
pretation in the book. The volume is 
a fruit of the personal experiences of 
Count Sforza’s long diplomatic career. He 
has learned the common features of hu- 
man psychology under different climates 
and in different races. He is never fooled 
by the conventional views of the diplomats 
or respectable public opinion. He is equal- 
ly severe in his judgments concerning the 
dominant currents of his period. He shows 
why socialism committed a kind of suicide 
by the falsification of its true moral con- 
tent. He shows how positivism and the 
“historical” method have destroyed the in- 
tellectual life of two generations, and how 
the policy of the Vatican assumed all the 
mistakes of power politics under the dis- 
guise of a sublime creed. 

In all his demonstrations we feel not 
only the influence of the Italian past but 
also the shadow of the future problems 
which must be solved in order that Italy 
may find new life after the terrible Cal- 
vary of fascism. With the whole strength 
of his moral conviction, Count Sforza urges 
three main reforms: one is the solution of 
the agrarian problem which even the 
Italian radicals, since Mazzini, have ne- 
glected; the second is that Italy should be 
not an enemy but a guide and helper to 
her younger Slavic brethren; the third is a 
moral purification of his corrupted country. 
“What counts,” he exclaims, “is not to 
know toward what the world is going, 
but to know toward what each one of us 
is going.” And ‘he reiterates with en- 
thusiasm the words of his great master, 
Mazzini: “You will not create better con- 
ditions unless you yourselves become bet- 
ter. Let each of you always do his duty, 
civic and moral, and Italy will be better.” 

The book was finished before Count 
Sforza undertook the arduous task of re- 
turning home at the beginning of the lib- 
eration of his country to participate in the 
perils and sufferings of his compatriots. He 
was instrumental in the repudiation of the 
dynasty (one of the chief causes of the 
fascist disaster) by all shades of advanced 
Italian public opinion. Recent photographs 
give evidence of the enormous burdens 
under which he, a man of seventy-two, is— 
struggling. He is in danger of assassination 
by fascist spies. : 

Therefore, the hostile criticism of. in- 
transigent leftists seem to be extremely ill- 
founded. According to them, he abandoned _ 


_the cause by participating in the govern- 


ment on the basis of an interim com- 
promise. It is easy to be Catonic and in- 
transigent in the relative calm of American 
public life. Sforza has chosen a far more 
Se y 
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dangerous role. When Moscow abandon 
the left parties and accepted the House 
Savoy for the immediate future, Sfor 
and Croce faced the alternative of eith 
participating in the government or of losis 
all influence in shaping the future. 

Sforza has sacrificed for the interest | 
his country the intransigent formula whic 
is his profound conviction. He may hai 
thought in accordance with his phil 
sophic and moral background that tl 
trend of history is stronger than the form 
lae of the politicians. The liberated Italia 
people will surely settle their account wit 
the discredited House of Savoy. 

Oscar Jas: 
Department of Political Science 
Oberlin College 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE YOUN‘ 
SOLDIER IN SEARCH OF TH 
BETTER WORLD, by C, E. M. Joad. Are 
Publishing Company. $2. 


WHEN JOHNNY COMES MARCHIN( 
HOME, by Dixon Wecter, Houghton, Mil 
flin. $3. 

A Youne SoLpIER, REPRESENTATIVE OF TH: 

hopes and fears of mankind, goes for : 

walk through the English forest in whicl 
his unit is stationed. This forest illustrate. 
the maze of contradictory thinking abou 
the postwar world. In rapid succession thi 
intelligent young fellow meets the symbol 
of conflicting ideas: Captain Percy Nick 
the Devil disguised as a cynic; Mr. Speak 
easy, the politician; the Ultra-red Robot, : 

Marxist; Redtape Worm, a bureaucrat; anc 

other colorful, if bewildering, individuals 

who represent many cults and shades of 
thinking. 

Eventually the Young Soldier meets the 
Philosopher (Joad himself) who doesn’t 
provide all of the answers but who does 
direct his thinking into orderly channels, 
and concludes with the admonition: “It is 
you who will have to make that better 
world, not I.” The illustrations by Mervyn 
Peake defy description; they must be seen 
to be properly appreciated. In fact, the 
same can be said of the entire book. This 
may well turn out to be the most brilliant 
satire and one of the most provocative 
books of the decade. : 


interest in our history. For others, as é I 
as for the reader with limited time, there 
are three sections which should be ¢3 


nined: the introduction, “After Three 
ars”; the historical summary, “The Road 
ack, 1783-1919: A Review”; and the last 
apter, “Where Do We Go From Here?” 
o thinking American can afford to over- 
ok these fifty pages. Many thoughtful 
aders will wish to compare this book with 
illard Waller's “The Veteran Comes 
ack” (Dryden Press). 
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BEYOND VICTORY, by Jerry Voorhis. 
Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 

Ik. VooRHIS HAS WRITTEN A USEFUL BOOK. 
$ purpose is to present to the reader a 
icture of the causes of war and “to set 
rth item by item the price of peace.” 
False propaganda is one of the foremost 
ces that plunge nations into war. There 
ust be, in the future, the free right to 
now the truth about other parts of the 
orld. Great lies still are another powerful 
use of war. Defeat of the Axis, states- 
anship by the United Nations, and inter- 
ational organizations to prevent aggres- 
on, are necessary in order to remove fear. 
ate-controlled religion, too, can become 
positive menace to the peace. (In this 
yntext the author points out that probably 
9 branch of the Christian Church “has 
at so much emphasis upon the importance 
; the virtue of obedience as has the 
utheran church.”) Next comes imperial- 
m. An indefinite continuance of colonial 
spendencies must lead to catastrophes. 
»me sort of “effective international trustee- 
ip for the administration of such areas” 
needed. 

Peace also demands a solution of the 
aemployment problem. Hunger and want 
rive peoples into war, as do monopolies 
id cartel agreements. To subject internal 
onomies of nations to an international 
aid standard breeds strife; it is, Mr. 
oorhis thinks, “a relic of barbaric periods 
' mankind’s development.” It must have 
en a disappointment to him that under 
e pressure of Washington and with the 
mnivance of Moscow the new plans for 
ternational currency stabilization have 
en based on gold. In his opinion the 


mcept of master races lay at the root of | 


e present World War. 

In a concluding chapter that causes some 
prehension, Representative Voorhis dis- 
sses his own past illusions with engaging 
ankness, It shows that even a man as 
ogressive as he was unable to gauge the 
orldwide implications of Hitlerian totali- 
rianism and the global danger existing 
er since Hitler’s rise to power. Up to 
arl Harbor he believed America could 
ep neutral. It is disarming, but it reflects 
lack of understanding of the dangers in- 
rent in fascism and of the mechanism of 
gression, that creates little confidence in 
> ability of even the best men on Capitol 
ll to detect and counteract future dangers 
fore it is too late. 

There is hardly a page in the book to 
lich one can take exception—apart, per- 


ps, from the conventional approach to. 


vate monopolies and cartels. These, to- 
ther with the armament manufacturers, 
» perennially convenient and safe targets 


\ ‘ 


of attack. Personally, I think that their 
role as disturbers of the peace has been 
greatly exaggerated; there is, in this coun- 
try especially, a kind of emotional element 
that dominates the discussion of these out- 
growths of an aging and slightly bewildered 
capitalism. 

I wish Representative Voorhis had not 
been content with preaching a lay sermon. 
He has been such a live wire, such a force 
for good in Congress, that one might expect 
a more challenging book. It is too easy 
to say yes to this book, to praise its pur- 
pose, its balance, its conclusions. It is too 
comfortable a book. I do not believe that 
a single America-Firster, anti-Semite or 
isolationist would change his mind as a 
result of reading it or feel like knocking 
the author down in anger and passion. 
With apologies to the headmasters, who are 
useful members of the human society, I 
should say it is the book of a headmaster 
rather than a political fighter. All of Mr. 
Voorhis’ combative spirit seems to go into 
the good fight he conducts on the Hill. 

Econ RANSHOFEN-WERTHEIMER 
Author of “Victory Is Not Enough” 


MANAGEMENT IN RUSSIAN INDUS- 
TRY AND AGRICULTURE, by Gregory 
Bienstock, Solomon M. Schwarz, and Aaron 
Yugow. Oxford University Press. $3, 


REVOLUTIONS IN RUSSIA, by G. R. 

Treviranus. Harper. $3. 

“MANAGEMENT IN Russian INDUSTRY AND 
Agriculture” is the first study to be pub- 
lished under the auspices of the new In- 
stitute of World Affairs, which will func- 
tion as an independent unit of the New 
School for Social Research. The book 
represents a modest but valuable scholarly 
beginning in the projected series. 

Though much has been published in 
English on Soviet industry and agriculture, 
this study fulfills a long-felt need by con- 
centrating on the machinery of manage- 
ment. Attention is focused not on aggregate 
effects of the management of industry and 
agriculture in general, but upon the dis- 
tribution of functions and powers in a 
single industrial plant and in a single col- 
lective farm. The origin, status, incentives, 
and ideology of managerial personnel are 


- investigated. 


In the introduction, Jacob Marschak re- 
marks that “reserve and caution in reach- 
ing conclusions were obviously essential. 
Where appraisal was made, such criteria 
were applied as are generally recognized in 
discussions of economics and social policy. 
Contributions to higher national income by 
producing large quantities of better and 
more useful goods was considered a suc- 


‘cess, the opposite a failure.” 


In general these criteria are observed, but 
the conclusions do not always accord with 
what is known of the aggregate accom- 
plishments of Soviet industry and agricul- 
ture. Perhaps one reason for this rests. in 
the selection of factual material. The 
sources are properly and almost exclusively 
Russian, but it would seem that an uncon- 
scious advantage is taken of the great 
amount of “self-criticism” in the Soviet 
newspapers and periodicals, and very little 
of the “self-praise.” At times the study takes 
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~The: famous 64-paye, fact-packed ‘book : 
that has stimulated. thousands of men! 


“Forging Ahead in Business” is a 
practical, thoughtfully-written 
book with “punch” and common 
sense on every page. It carries a 
message of vital importance to 
every man who wants to make 
more money, get a better job and 
improve his station in life. 


Partial Contents: 
© Law of Suécess 
® Forging a Career 
® Organized Knowledge 
® Highway of Achievement 
® Making Decisions 
© Failure and Success 


Noted Contributors 
Among the prominent men who 
have contributed to the Institute’s 
training plan, which is described 
in ‘Forging Ahead in Business,” 
are: Thomas J. Watson, President, 
International Business Machines 
Corp.; Clifton Slusser, Vice Presi- 
dent, Goodyear Tire & Rubber | 
Co.; Frederick W. Pickard, Vice 
President and Director, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. 

. Simply return the coupon below, 
and your FREE copy of ‘Forging 
Ahead in Business” will be matled 
to you. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. >10, 71 W. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


In Canada: 
54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the 
64-page book—“FORGING AHEAD IN 
BUSINESS.” 
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Behold 
Trouble 


By Granville Hicks 


A new novel by the author of 
Only One Storm. This is the 
story of one man’s revolt against 
society, and of the excitement 
and tragedy his rebellion brings 
to the people of a New England 
town. $2.75 


Normal Lives 
for the 
Disabled 


By Edna Yost in collaboration 
with Dr, Lillian M. Gilbreth 


This important new book offers 
a comprehensive picture of a 
problem that concerns all of us, 
and gives practical advice on 
how we can assimilate the 
wounded into economic and 
social life again. $2.50 


Employment 
Policy 
The British White Paper 


This Paper, which outlines the 
- British Government’s post-war 
policy for maintaining a high 
and stable level of employment, 
will be of great value in helping 
us meet one of our most press- 


ing problems. $.60 


Conserving 
Marriage 
and the Family 


_ By Ernest R. Groves 


The result of thirty years ex- 
perience in counseling married 
people, this book on divorce 
gives honest. and practical ad- 
vice, presents actual case his- 
tories, and includes a list of 
domestic counselors. $1.75 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Ave. New York 11, N. Y. 
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on the aspects of a “Truman Report” of 
the failures in Soviet industry and agri- 
culture, which still leaves us uninformed 
as to how they were able to withstand the 
acid tests of war so magnificently. 

In striking contrast to this intentionally 
limited and concentrated study is Mr. 
Treviranus’ book, in not many more pages, 
which sweeps through a hundred years of 
Russian diplomatic and social history. It is 
history pleasantly simplified in the Time 
magazine fashion, and takes on the aspect 
of a task suggested by an enterprising 
publisher for the benefit of readers who de- 
mand short cuts to knowledge. The long 
history of the Russian revolutionary move- 
ment is more than a twice-told tale; to retell 
it today requires the justification of much 
new material or an entirely original ‘n- 
terpretation. There is little of either in this 
book. 

With these obvious limitations, however, 
“Revolutions in Russia” is well told and 
interesting, and reveals the author’s talent 
for historical generalization. But such a 
book would have suited better the capaci- 
ties of an author less informed and less 
scholarly in this field than Mr. Treviranus. 

Ernest J. Simmons 
Chairman, Department of Slavic Languages 
Cornell University 


THE THEORY OF ECONOMIC PROG. 
RESS, by C, E, Ayres. University of North 
Carolina Press. $3. 

ONE OF THE CRYING NEEDS OF CONTEMPORARY 
social science is to restore the concept of 
progress, urges Professor Ayres in this 
meaty, thought-provoking, at times confus- 
ing and controversial treatise. His theory 
of economic progress springs from the in- 
herent progressiveness of technology, from 
the dynamics of industrialism as distinct 
from capitalism. 

In brief, the reasoning is as follows: All 
technical achievement is contingent upon 
tools. Types of tools vary as widely as from 
flint scrapers with which canoes are hol- 
lowed out, to the symbols and mathematical 
journals of the mathematician and the 
literature of music and science. Skill is a 
function of the tool-pattern of a given cul- 
ture. Tool-patterns of successive cultures are 
related. They may also be “cross-fertilized.” 
All inventions are combinations of pre-exist- 
ing devices. “In this process, materials— 
what economists have so misleadingly 
designated as ‘natural’ resources—function 
as devices. .. . The history of every mate- 
rial is the same. It is one of novel combina- 


tion of existing devices and materials in . 


such a fashion as to constitute a new device 
or a new material or both.” Hence the 
developmental character of technology by 
an ever-increasing magnitude. __ 

The tool-combination theory of progress 
points to no preconceived end, the author 
continues; it is our mistaken concept of 
value which requires us to think that it 
does. Essentially, technological progress is 
continuous even though “mystic potencies” 
—ceremonial patterns—retard or tempor- 
arily deflect it. 

Confused analysis of institutions has led 
to a confusion of technological with cere- 
monial behavior functions. An outstanding 
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example is the theory that accumula 
wealth is the primary instrument of inc 
trial production, that the “spirit” of mod 
capitalism was the author of the indust 
revolution. It was a change in tools t 
transformed business enterprise, among 
most significant of which were printing 
movable type and double-entry bookke 
ing. Thus, “If economic value means a 
thing at all, its meaning is that of a grad 
and continuous realization of a more 
fective organization of the technologi 
life-process . . . For every individual a 
for the community the criterion of va 
is the continuation of the life-process—ke 
ing the machines running.” 

Considering the “strategy of progre 
Mr. Ayres explains that, in part, “the si 
ness of acquisitive society,’ as Tawney 
it, is a police problem which calls for t 
business equivalent of street lighting, su 
as grade labeling and standardized accou 
fully open to public scrutiny. Even me 
important is the redistribution of t 
national income calculated to assure mark 
for the products of industry and to absc 
excess funds. Neglect of the present fle 
of purchasing power is the one defect 
the Keynesian theory of the multipli 
Capitalism is collapsing because of the m 
distribution of income. Unless we acce 
and act upon the need for continuous ai 
sufficient consumer purchasing power, “V 
will enact enough social security legislati 
to ease our consciences, but not enough 
save the economy, and so we will ha 
more depressions and more wars.” 

In the allotted space it is impossible 
convey a sense of the tremendous amou 
of effort and reflective thought which h 
gone into this volume, or to take up t 
glove over some of its postulates. Phil 
sophic-economist in the Veblen-Dewey tr 
dition, Mr. Ayres draws from anthropolog 
sociology, psychology, and history ar 
gathers optimism that is contagious. 

ExizaBetH F, Baki 
Associate Professor of Economics 
Barnard College 


THE CHURCH AND THE WAR, by Ka 
Barth. Translated by Antonia H. Froend 
With an introduction by Samuel McCr 
Cavert. Macmillan, $1. 

Kart BarTH HAS FOLLOWED UP His OPE 

letters to the churches'in France and Britai 

with one to the churches in the U. S. / 

It is not a spontaneous document th: 

comes from the author’s heart, but rath 


_the answer to seven questions formulate 


by Dr. Cavert, general secretary of th 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ i 
America. The letter is preceded by a brie 
survey of the effects the Nazi rise to powe 
had upon the churches of Central Europ 
This historical sketch is pretty general an 
—as should be expected at this time—e 
presses Dr. Barth’s personal views and mi 
givings rather than offers detailed historic: 
informations a? ; sie: . i 
_ The cue iteets is divided into two se 
tons; one dealing with questions of politic: 
ethics; the Sails a the role Aci 
Protestantism should play in the r 
struction of the world. Three points 
emphasized throughout. First, only th 


1 
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tches are relevant from the theological 
political viewpoint which make the 
sage of the atoning death of Jesus, his 
irrection, the kingly power of the risen 
ist, and his Second Coming the center 
heir teaching and worship. Second, the 
rches have to make a clear stand for 
iteousness, both in national and inter- 
ional life, but must not identify them- 
es with any political party or govern- 
ut. They have to fight National Social- 
as the denial of the principle of right- 
sness. But this stand will be one of the 
ny applications of the Gospel, not the 
spel itself. Finally, the American interest 
postwar planning betrays a lack of real- 
. The Swiss theologian thinks that 
ple in this country neglect the problems 
the present hour for the benefit of a 
yothetical future, and thus render them- 
res unable to develop the spiritual energy 
ich an unknown and, in its concrete 
nifestations, absolutely unpredictable fu- 
e will require for Christian action. 
While the little book contains many in- 
esting remarks, and while its skeptical 
tude towards American Protestantism is 
bably justified to a large extent as far 
the attitude toward European problems 
concerned, the document as a whole is 
s impressive than Dr. Barth’s open let- 
s to the Christians of France and 
itain. He seems to be embarrassed rather 
in helped by the way the questions are 
ced of him; his theology appears often 
scure; political and ecclesiastical preju- 
es seem to dim his historical vision; and 
; ignorance concerning the spiritual life 
the United States deprives this work 
the directness and clarity which char- 
terized his other contributions to the 
ernational situation. Ortro A. Piper 
inceton Theological Seminary 


JE NAZIS GO UNDERGROUND, by 
Curt Riess, Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 


ACK MAIL, by Henry Hoke. Reader’s 
Book Service. $1. 


‘THE HEYDAY OF THE WEIMAR REPUBLIC 
novel, “Der Kaiser ging, die Generaele 
eben,” caused a certain sensation, for in 
the author revealed—what was not en- 
ely unknown to shrewd political ob- 


rvers in Germany and abroad—that, 
hile the Kaiser had fled to Holland, the 


neral staff had remained intact. The 
ain trust of the Imperial German Army 
as ready to transform Germany again in- 
a formidable military power. 

The present German leaders kept this 
ct in mind. Curt Riess, an exiled German 
urnalist, asserts that the Nazis, convinced 
at Germany had lost the war, started go- 
g underground as early as May, 1943, 
ter the Allied capture of Tunisia. A 
eneral staff” was established to function 
nen the Nazi party will be outlawed by 
¢ AMG; the underground party will have 
ret radio stations, clandestine papers, hid- 
n arsenals of arms, ammunition, ex- 
ives, and sabotage material to switch 
‘o guerilla warfare. Specially trained 
Guards, working as policemen, fire- 
1, relief and Red Cross Workers, and 

her clever disguise, will do their ut- 
‘© prevent Germany from becoming 


a democratic, peace loving nation, and to 
prepare the people for World War III. 
Mr. Riess offers the names of the under- 
ground leaders—names unknown to the 
American reader—and details of the Nazi 
plans. In part the book reads like a thriller, 
and one wonders how the author was able 
to gather such precise information, but we 
are told that “this book deals with facts, 
not dramatic and operatic speculations.” 
There are several chapters*that can be 
recommended not only to the man in the 
street but to more aware statesmen—‘“Those 
Who Paid Hitler,” “If I Were a Nazi As- 
signed to the U. S. A.,” and “Have They 
Gone Under Cover?” Many German bank- 
ers and industrialists soon will pose as 
ardent anti-Nazis, even as victims of the 
Nazi regime, in order to enlist the sym- 
pathies of the Allies and be entrusted with 
the rebuilding of Germany. According to 
Mr. Riess these are actually stooges, cleverly 
camouflaging the sinister plans of the Nazi 
underground. This underground will be 


in close touch with all seditionists in the 
U. S. A. who, under cover, continue to 
sow dissension among the people; it will 
work with the crackpots and malcontents 
of all countries in order to make the Allies 
lose the peace. 

The illegal Nazi party would welcome a 
German government consisting of such 
“anti-Nazis” as Treviranus, Erwin Bumke 
(president of Germany’s Supreme Court), 
Pastor Niemoeller, Otto Strasser, Hjalmar 
Schacht, Otto Meissner, or Franz von 
Papen, often mentioned in conservative 
circles in Washington and London as 
possible members of a German postwar 
government—these men would not be 
“over eager to do anything drastic abeut 
the underground.” 

Mr. Riess rightly demands that some- 
thing should be done to eliminate this new 
Nazi threat, stating that “the only way the 
coming Nazi underground can be crushed 
before it is strong enough to rear its head 
is to introduce a new order. In Germany— 
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Two VALUES FOR ONE 


Assured Income for Life 


Joy in Helping Others 
OUR GUARANTEED 
GIFT ANNUITIES 


Your money works for YOU during your lifetime, and for OTHERS after 
you’re gone, by helping to finance the religious and charitable program 
of this great organization. 


A SAFE, DEPENDABLE INVESTMENT 


1 It guarantees you an income for life from 2% to 
7% according to age. 
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2 It is thoroughly safeguarded by certified account- — 
ing reports and is backed by the reputation and 
resources of this national institution. 


3 It has the legal reserve and surplus fund protec- 

; tion required by law. 
A SOUND ANNUITY ...AN ACT OF CHARITY... 
FOR THE SAME INVESTMENT 


Gift annuity agreements are issued under the author- 
ity of the New York State Insurance Department. 


Send for illustrated booklet for full details 


The SALVATION ARMY 


(A New York Corporation) 
130 West 14th Street e New York 11, N. Y. 


; Please send me your Annuity Booklet No. 25. ; 
telling about your plan for a life income from a gift. 
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BOOKS 
from Harvard 


Un iversity Press 


CHINA ENTERS 


THE MACHINE AGE 


A Study of Labor 
in Chinese War Industry 


By KUO-HENG SHIH 


Edited and translated by 
Hsiao-tung Fei and Francis L. K. Hsu 


The first intensive study of a factory in 
Free China and the effects of the transfer 
of peasants from farms to factories. The 
author who lived their life for months, 
throws new light on the general problem 
of the industrial development of China 
and its transition from an agricultural 
economy. $2.50 


THE NAVAHO 
DOOR 


An Introduction to Navaho Life 


By ALEXANDER H. and 
DOROTHEA C. LEIGHTON 


The Leightons brought to a Navaho com- 
munity sympathy and understanding as 
well as medical and psychiatric service. 
“Exceedingly valuable for administrators 
in occupied areas . . . sets a pattern for 
medical and administrative service among 
people whose cultures differ widely from 
our own.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 36 
photographs. : ' $4.00 


A CENTURY OF 
LATIN-AMERICAN 
THOUGHT 


By WILLIAM REX CRAWFORD 


A critical study of the Latin-American 
men of ideas—“pensadores”—moralists, 
critics, publicists, political scientists and 
sociologists. baa 


“Indispensable for all who are interested 
in Latin America.”—N. Y. Times Book 
Review. . 


“With skill and insight he introduces us to 
thirty-five of the thinkers and writers of 
the’ last one hundred years of Latin. 
_ American history. He introduces them, 
lets them speak for themselves . . . The 
result is stimulating."—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune. $3.50 


__ HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS" 
en, _ Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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and outside Germany.” But he fails to 
specify what he means by a “new order,” 
probably thinking that the answer to this 
question was beyond the scope of his book. 

Mr. Hoke’s pamphlet reads like a chap- 
ter-and-verse demonstration of the correct- 
ness of Mr. Riess’ thesis, especially as far 
as Nazi and fascist propaganda in the 
United States is concerned. “Black Mail” 
seems to contain irrefutable facts, gathered 
by a freedom- and America-loving business- 
man who supplies us with full names, 
accurate figures, and even photostatic copies 
of documents revealing the un-American 
machinations of certain individuals and 
groups in this country. 

It seems strange that even now, almost 
three years after Pearl Harbor, countless 
anti-democratic, anti-American organiza- 
tions are permitted to function. It seems 
incredible that the same tyranny which 
American soldiers and sailors are fighting 
abroad “should be spreading its poison 
here behind the backs of our armies, in 
our smallest villages as well as in our big 
cities.” The book contains numerous items 
that should be of vital interest to the FBI. 

ALFRED WERNER 
Viennese essayist now in the United States 


FREEDOM FROM FEAR—The Interrelation 
of Domestic and International Programs, 
by Louis H, Pink. Harper. $2.50. 

THOUGH ADVERTISED As A “BEVERIDGE PLAN 

for America,” less than half of this book 


| deals with the problem of social security— 


and most of that is devoted to private in- 
surance and is presented from the angle 
of the private insurance advocate. The 
greater part of the book deals with post- 
war international economic relations and 
the necessity of organized international 
cooperation. Between these two sections are 
sandwiched two chapters about housing 
reform and the housing projects on which 
insurance companies have invested some of 
their funds. The book fails, however, to 
mention the questionable contribution to 


social security made by insurance com-- 


panies when they foreclosed some three 
billion dollars’ worth of farms and homes, 
under distress conditions during the great 
depression. 

Mr. Pink pretty nearly identifies private 
insurance with social security. He deems 
“industrial insurance” a heaven-sent “de- 
sign for the thrifty poor”; opposes federal 
supervision of commercial insurance. With 
faint praise he damns the Beveridge plan 
as something perhaps fine for the English 
but not in keeping with the American spirit 
of free enterprise. The Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill, according to him, is as bad or 
worse—revolutionary,” something which 
would alter “the entire social viewpoint of 


the country.” He warns against undue. 


liberalization of the federal old age and 
Survivors insurance system—lest it dis- 
courage individual initiative. He points out 


some of the shortcomings of the present 


hodge-podge of state unemployment insur- 


ance laws, but favors “experience rating” 


and opposes the nationalization of unem- 
ployment compensation. Increasing the fed- 
eral “bureaucracy,” he fears, “may threaten 
not only the power and prestige of state 
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and municipal governments, but the rt 
and liberties of the people.” 

The book falls short of presenting all 
elements in a complete program of sc 
security. It does not touch the problem 
ublic assistance, maternity insurance, far 
allowances. In the matter of health in: 
ance and medical care, Mr. Pink, of cou 
is an advocate of private, voluntary effc 
He praises the commercial health-and-a 
dent insurance companies, the pri\ 
hospital associations, and the various ° 
untary group and industrial efforts for 
provision of medical care. However, he f 
to mention that even if one could man: 
Blue Cross hospital insurance, plus cc 


~ mercial medical insurance, plus mutual si 


ness indemnity insurance—the only ty 
of substantial health insurance which, 

actual practice, are available to the v 
majority of people in America—one wor 
generally still be inadequately protected 
meet the costs of chronic illness or of 

ness involving major surgery and protract 
hospitalization; one would still not feel f. 
to go to a hospital or well-rounded gro 
clinic for a complete diagnostic check 
or to go to a doctor early enough to ta 
proper care of a potentially dangerous 
perhaps temporarily bearable “cold,” “pa 
in the side,” and so on. 

Mr. Pink does, however, favor “furth 
study” of the problem of adequate medic 
care and health insurance. And he de 
advocate including universal compulso 
insurance against permanent disability 
the federal social security system. “In th 
regard,” he admits, “private insurance do 
not and can not afford adequate protection 

In other words, the insurance compani 
have lost money on permanent disabili 
benefits—let the government take over th 
field. Harvey Lesrt 
Formerly acting director of the Americe 
Association for Social Securtty 


OUR CIVIL LIBERTIES, by Osmond ] 
Fraenkel. Viking. $3. 
THE PUBLICATION OF ANY BOOK ON TH 
topic is potentially important. This is tr 
because modern, total war is so comple 
and so completely alters civilian life that 
inevitably, even if temporarily, restric 
civil liberties. Furthermore, no one familiz 
with history will doubt that in the yea: 
following the close of this war our civ 
liberties will continue to be a subject « 
paramount importance. After World W: 
I, communism was the bugaboo for tho: 
who desired limitations on our freedom, i 
the 1940’s communism may well be r 
placed by the native fascism which for 
decade has been a small put pernicious so 
on the body politic. ee 
While any book on this subject is poter 
tially important, the reader needs to knoy 
the answer to two questions before acce 
ing its actual importance: What are th 
author’s qualifications for writing a boo 
on this subject?. Has he dealt either de! 
nitely or suggestively with the subject? *% 
Mr. Fraenkel is a member of the Ney 
York bar with a background of more thai 
thirty years of legal experience, much of 
dealing with constitutional law. As eithe 
defending attorney or as historian he 


iar with many of the leading civil 
ts cases of this century. The author's 
her interest in his subject is certified to 
is important role in the activities of the 
srican Civil Liberties Union. 
Jur Civil Liberties” lacks the complete- 
of, for example, Mr. Chafee’s “Free 
sch in the United States.” The reason 
uickly apparent; the latter book deals 
1 but one of the many facts considered 
Mr. Fraenkel. Some readers, comparing 
attitude of this book toward un-Amer- 
propagandists with the introduction to 
; Lerner’s “The Mind and Faith of 
ice Holmes,” will feel that the latter is 
e realistic. Yet no one will doubt the 
sestiveness of this book. It has breadth, 
ring the entire field of civil liberties, 
2 some historical background. By 
ing the development of judicial opinion, 
cially during the shifting Thirties, and 
translating legal history and terms into 
ds a layman can recognize, Mr. 
enkel has provided the answers to many 
stions which intelligent Americans will 
sking during the coming decade. 
unning through the book with clear- 
; and persistency is the author’s thesis 
- “democracy’s privileges [such as free- 
1 of speech} are conferred on individ- 
; not primarily for their own benefit, but 
the benefit of the whole community.” 
Rate Apams Brown 
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N YEARS IN JAPAN, by Joseph C. 
rrew. Simon & Schuster. $3.75. 

RING THE YEARS FROM 1932 to 1942 
sn Joseph C. Grew served as Ambas- 
or to Japan, he watched the slow and 
<orable growth of the Japanese military 
shine. Realizing that “there are no finer 
ple in the world than the best type of 
anese,’ Ambassador Grew saw that the 
- type of Japanese were not strong 
ugh to’ win out against the odds piling 
against them. Ceaselessly he watched 


growth of those odds, and ceaselessly — 


 Brangaene he warned as he_ watched, 
his warnings like hers all too ‘often 
it unheeded. 
n thirty-nine years in the service of the 
ited States, Ambassador Grew followed _ 
practice of jotting down daily his in- 
nation, impresstons, and thoughts of 
moment without any idea of eventual 
lication. The Ambassador realized that 
liary does not tell the whole story but 
ely supplies an annotation for official 
yatches and should be considered -in 
junction with them for a rounded diplo- 
tic picture. 
the diary, nevertheless, tells an im: 
tant story in itself. It is to be hoped that 


of history. As it stands, it tells the 


es of one of the most able diplomats 
e years just gone, Ambassador Grew 
that: only a minor part of diplo- 


the war the other parts of this im- - 
chronology will be released for the — 


of our diplomacy in Japan through | 


_be cond ie by the written chy | 


Yes, U. S. Chaplains tell us that 
at least 400,000 Bibles will be needed 


during the year beginning July 1, 1944. 


to take care of our fighting men. And 
remember, the MEN WANT BIBLES 
—it is evidence of their spiritual awaken- 
ing and deepening interest in life—a 
wonderful tribute to the work of the 
Chaplains. 


Will you give 10, 20, 50, a hundred, 
a thousand? You CAN do just that 
——-through the American Bible Society. 


make your own choice 


Equip Costs You Only 
One Man 50¢ 
A Squad : $ 6.00 
A Platoon 20.00 
A Company 80.00 
A Battalion 300.00 
A Regiment 750.00 
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fficial U.S. Marine Corps Photo 


In every war since the War with 
Mexico, the American Bible Society has 
been giving the Bible to our fighting 
men. The current need exceeds any- 
thing in the Society’s history. In ad- 
dition to 400,000 Bibles, the Society 
expects to provide 1,800,000 Testaments 
and 1,500,000 Scripture portions—mak- 
ing a total financial need of $582,500. 


Everyone knows that the spiritual 
needs of our fighting men and women 
MUST BE MET. Help this great work 
with a contribution TODAY. 


If you would like the facts of how 
you can help this great work, and re- 
ceive a good income for yourself or a 
friend at the same time, send for the 
booklet “A Gift That Lives;’ which tells 
of a plan that has helped thousands to 
gratify a lifelong ambition with a 
“double profit” to Ree Send the — 
coupon NOW! 


URGENT! Fill out and mail this coupon TODAY! 


' r ay ie I ‘ 
sa | eae American Bible Society, 1 
anne Nel eas SSURED Bible House, New York 22, N. Y. 
t : O Please send me, without obligation, your booklet SG-3 
1 * entitled “A Gift That Lives” 
1 o T enclose aay ware to provide Bibles for the men and women ] 
| : in our armed forces. ae 
| 1 a 
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EFFECTIVE 
$2 


SPEECH 


Alexander Wolcott said some books are 
so good he’d like to trundle a wheelbar- 
rowful down the street and give them to 
everybody. We feel that way about 
“Practical English and Effective Speech,” 
the grand 15 chap. book course with 
which you will surely—no matter how 
well educated you are now — enlarge 
your vocabulary, correct pronunciation 
errors, develop fluency, and generally 
improve your command of language. 
Metropolitan Life, Western Union, 
Westinghouse, Swift, Goodyear, East- 
man, Standard Oil are among the many 
companies who’ve used this course in 
their educational programs. You'll find 
it interesting, enjoyable—and that you 
learn more in briefer time than you 
have in years. Yours at $2 complete 
and postpaid, 


WRITE FOR BIG FREE 
CHRISTMAS GIFT CATALOG 


Miles Kimball Company 


Kimball Building, 80 Bond St., Oshkosh, Wis. 


GENES and the MAN 


By BENTLEY Gass 


Now that we are getting scientific 
minded; now that we have 
learned to aid the doctors by tak- 
ing better care of our compli- 
cated bodies, we naturally are 
more interested in the “control- 
ling factors” of our minds and 
bodies. Scientists call these fac- 
tors genes. 


Told by an authority in the 


field of biology, the story of genes 


makes fascinating reading. “On 
Growing Old,” with its revelation 


of the part genes play in this 


process, is only one of many 
chapters in this volume which 


will hold the interest of adult 


readers. 400 pp. Cloth $3.50. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York 27, N. Y. 
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ambassador is to be an interpreter; he tries 
to understand the country in which he 


serves and at the same time to explain it 


to his own home country. The diplomacy 
of the future may well be based on a de- 
velopment of this idea and a realization 
that in this, the century of the common 
man, the function of the diplomat includes, 
perhaps above all, the understanding and 
interpretation of that man. The chief lack 
in this important volume is complete 
omission of interpretation of the common 
man as he existed in Japan in the years 
before the war. 

JANE Perry Ciark Carey 


Barnard College 


MIRACLES AHEAD! Better Living in the 
Postwar World, by Norman V. Carlisle and 
Frank B. Latham, Macmillan, $2.75. 

THIs BOOK HAS A SCRAPBOOK LOGIC DUE TO 

the inclusion of unsupported overstatements 

and quotations which are frequently at 
variance with other statements made by 
the authors on the same subject. 

The general approach can be illustrated 
by a few quotations: “. . . we felt safe in 
depending on the unequivocal assertions 
of such hard-boiled businessmen as Edgar 
M. Queeny, who did not hesitate to say, 
‘The possibilities of the future, now that 
industry has embraced science, are so limit- 
less that only one forecast can be made 
with certainty—that the most extravagant 
prophecy will fall short of potential accom- 
plishment!’ ” 

The authors state: “The manufacture of 
thousands of prefabricated houses, new cars, 
helicopters, planes, and household appli- 
ances will obviously call for a vast army of 
salesmen, brokers, agents, and promoters— 
nearly five times as many as were needed 
during the nineteen-twenties.” Miraculous, 
utopian, or something? — 

In reference to housing, the authors have 
included many statements which have little 
relation to what is actually happening ia 


this field. For example: “Your new home 


will be as strong as the ancient castle that 
was built with walls four feet thick!” Later 
on they state, in reference to prefabricated 
houses with plywood panels: “Flood waters, 
blows from metal objects, and boiling 
water make no impression on these panels.” 
No one but an advertising man would 
make a statement that blows from metal 
objects make no impression on these panels, 
nor that they were as strong as that ancient 
castle. , Rosert L. Davison 


Director of Housing Research, New York. 


UNRRA ON THE MARCH 
(Continued from page 440) 


™ 


ence. The resolution was offered by the 
delegate of the United States. It was sec- 
onded by the delegate of France. Among 
the first council members to rise in sup- 
port of the resolution were those from na- 


tions that had suffered even longer and 


more from fascist aggression—Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, Ethiopia. There was bitterness in 
their hearts, they acknowledged. Their own 
people are under greater privation than the 
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Italian people. But, they said in effect, 
people will not be helped by starving Ital 
babies and letting the horseman of pe 
lence loose on the peninsula. 
Extension of a general program of aid 
the inhabitants of the Dodecanese Islat 
was authorized. Acting on recommen 
tion from the United States delegation, | 
council authorized aid to territories 1 
portant to the military program of 1 
United Nations, and threatened with fa 
ine or disease. Under these terms, it wot 
be possible in the case of future famine 
epidemic in India or other semi-frontli 
areas to give UNRRA aid, even though t 
territory had never been invaded. 


The Most Afflicted 


Several classes of displaced persons in 
number of different territorial locations w 
receive aid under the Montreal resolutior 
They are highly important. They defi 
the assistance to be given to these, the me 
afflicted of the war’s victims. One resolutic 
opened the way for aid to displaced perso: 
in territories that were never occupied 
the enemy—the Western Hemisphere, fe 
example. A second authorized aid to di 
placed persons of United Nations nationali 
in enemy and ex-enemy areas, or to person 
regardless of nationality, who have bee 
driven from their homes because of race, « 
religion, or of activities on behalf of th 
United Nations. A third extended aid 1 
this latter group of persecuted persons « 
enemy or ex-enemy nationality found i 
United Nations territory. A fourth woul 
lessen the burden on liberated United N: 
tions by providing UNRRA aid in th 
removal of intruded-enemy or ex-enem 
persons left in their territory. 

In the field of relief supplies, the scour 
cil accepted the detailed formulation c 
bases of requirements for liberated cour 
tries submitted by the council’s committe 
for Europe. This establishes yardsticks t 
assure that liberated nations have an equ: 
opportunity to get supplies in the fir: 
month after liberation. The council mod; 
fied the principle of flat equality with | 
second resolution providing that “speci 
weight and urgency shall be given to th 
needs of those countries in which the ex 
tent of devastation and of the sufferings a 
the people in a part or the whole of thei 
respective areas is greater and has resulte 
from hostilities and occupation by th 
enemy and active resistance in the struggl 
against the enemy.” ' 


In the highly imponene health field, thi 


council accepted revisions of the Interna 


tional Sanitary Conventions and recom 
mended adherence of member government 
to them. If accepted by the governments 
these revisions will place in UNRRA tem 


~ porary responsibility for collecting the fact: 


about epidemic conditions, and for stand 
ardizing preventive procedures so that uni 
formity will prevail and the most effectiy 
means. will universally employed 


UNRRA’s 


ternational Office of Public Health at Paris 
Finally, looking toward the re 
tion days after the rescue job of T 


- 


have been done, the council ventured a 
rd of advice and challenge. In its final 
olution, it called attention to the fact 
t the type of rehabilitation called for in 
UNRRA program will not suffice'to set 
tld production and trade in motion; that 

rehabilitation needs of the devastated 
as will require further action. The coun- 
commended such action to the considera- 
1 of the member governments. 


We Must Act Together 


There were many expressions of the 
al of the United Nations as exemplified 
the UNRRA program. But none was 
er nor more truly reflective of the mood 
the delegations than the closing words of 
: able permanent chairman of the ses- 
n, L. B. Pearson, Canadian Minister to 
- United States: 

*, .- I plead for two things—a vigorous 
ictical administration and behind it the 
l, steady, and understanding support of 
sry government represented here. 

‘If we get these, UNRRA .. . can do 
part in leading ravaged humanity out 
the swamps and wasteland of postwar 
solation—up to a higher and sunnier level 
lere man will not be plunged every gen- 
tion into blood and suffering and sav- 
ery. God help us to achieve that high 
rpose and give us enough sense to realize 
at_ we can never do so unless we act to- 
ther. For better or for worse—in success 


failure—we are as surely roped together | 


any climbers who ever scaled a moun- 
n peak. We go up—or down—together. 
“The work we have done at Montreal 
yes us more reason to hope that the way 


ll be upwards.” 


EDUCATIONAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 
(Continued from page 453) 


The Allied Conference of Ministers of 
lucation held in London last spring rec- 
nized the importance of combining 
nporary relief measures for the United 
jtions with more permanent plans for 
ernational cooperation. Accordingly, it 
eived for study the draft of a constitu- 
n for a United Nations Organization for 
lucational and Cultural Reconstruction. 
1is constitution is now before the forty- 
ir nations for consideration. Doubtless, 
1endments and changes will be forth- 
ming, but acceptance of the constitution 
the part of twenty nations will insure 
inauguration. (See page 453). 
Plans for reconstruction thus flow into 
larger stream, one that promises to stim- 
ite permanent educational progress in the 
tions. For it is evident that much of the 
ichinery of international government re- 
ired to promote recovery from war can 
used as well to insure that the objectives 
war are not lost when peace comes. A 
mplete list of possible activities of an in- 
national organization of education is in- 
ded in “Education for International Se- 
rity,” a report of the Harpers Ferry 


eting of the Liaison Committee for In- 


national Education. The list includes 
sperative action in the training and the 
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The kind of a book we can ignore at our own 


peril. 


—Joseph Barnes, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


THE CONTROL OF 
GERMANY AND JAPAN 


By Harold G, Moulton and Louis Marlio 


A work that must give pause to those glib map-makers who 
dispose of Germany and Japan in one evening at the type- 


writer. 


—Harry Hansen—N. Y. World-Telegram 


These prescriptions may seem, singly, pretty mild medicine. 
Taken together, however, they should do the job’ effectively. 


—Arthur D. Gayer—N. Y. Times 


The very simplicity of this plan may be its great virtue. 


—Hartford, Conn., Courant 


Analyzes these highly controversial questions in the practical 
terms of what can be actually accomplished under existing cir- 


cumstances. 


The Saturday Review of Literature 


An admirable analysis . . . sound and practical suggestions. 


Washingten Pest 


Price, $2.00 


BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 


Washington 


retraining of teaching personnel; the, edu- 
cation of student-specialists; the exchange 
of students and teachers between countries; 
sharing information and furthering re- 
search designed to promote unbiased history 
teaching along lines followed so success- 
fully in the Scandinavian countries; assist- 
ing countries that request help in the de- 
velopment of their educational and cultural 


activities and institutions; developing “cur- 


ricula, teaching materials and techniques 
that might be useful in the different coun- 
tries in the study of problems of common 
concern in the school systems”; defining 
desirable minimum standards of education 
and making recommendations to member 
nations; helping “all nations insofar as 
feasible in the elimination of illiterates.” 
These are but a few of the possible func- 
tions of an international agency of educa- 
tion that are of importance tomorrow as 
well as today. 


Reeducation for the Axis 


But what of the Axis nations? Here too, 
a continuing agency representative of the 
Allied powers is called for. Until the smoke 
of battle clears, no one can predict in de- 
tail the conditions that will obtain in the 
enemy countries. It is clear, however, that 
after a military victory, attainment of the 
purposes of this war cannot be left to 
chance. 
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We have seen education used in 
Germany to corrupt a generation of young 
people. It is reasonable to assume that edu- 
cation can restore healthy conditions of 
growth to their successors—provided we 
bear in mind that the ideals and the ways 


of life we wish these young people to ac- 


quire are nourished and sustained outside 
the schools. It is the necessity of a working 
harmony between life in the adult popula- 
tion and life within the school that makes 
supremely important the nature and spirit 
of the occupation all recognize as inevitable, 
for a time, in Axis countries. If this is 
designed to visit the sins of the fathers 
upon the children or to condemn the in- 
nocent for the crimes of the guilty (or to 
permit the guilty to escape a just punish- 
ment for their sins) we shall find it im- 
possible to reeducate the children of de- 
feated nations. Great skill and wisdom are 
called for in the transition period, since the 
wrong approach can breed a new hostility 
and create again in the minds’ of. the 
young a resurgent longing for the glories 
of conquest. 


A detailed blueprint of the policy to. 


follow in Germany and Japan is contingent 
upon the conduct of the war and the exe- 
cution of the peace by the military authori- 
ties. Time and circumstance will define 
the measures to implement this policy. 
There is fairly generous agreement, how- 
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1 “A signpost for the immediate f 


santa thes 


— NEW REPUBLIC 


Of plans for the better post-war world, there is no end. 
Some are seductive, some silly, some glamorously vague. 


All are urged upon us by their authors with siren passion e 
and, often, terrifying vehemence. With merciless logic 4 
and the satire of which he is master, C. E. M. Joad sends a 
his young soldier inquisitor through the labyrinth of post- : 


war plans for the promised golden age. “Exactly what,” 
he asks, “is a better world, to begin with? Exactly how 
can it be brought into being?” Only a mind as prophetic 
as C. E. M. Joad’s could do such witty, illusion-deflating 
justice to this most important of today’s topics. If you, 
too, are wondering what tomorrow will bring, follow 


~ The Adventures of the 


YOUNG SOLDIER 


in Search of the 
BETTER WORLD 


By C.E. M. JOAD 


“The most amusing satire of World War II.” —TIME 
*‘Joad’s searching wit and Mervyn Peake’s devastating illustra- 
tions effectively debunk current blueprints for the postwar 
world...A signpost for the immediate future.”—NEW REPUBLIC 


uture”# 


“Brilliant, witty satire ... would do worlds of good to some of 


our planners of the ‘better world.’ ” 


—CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Iilustrated with 22 of Mervyn Peake’s Masterpieces 
$2, wherever books are sold 


ercise an influence in the reeducation of 
the nations commensurate with its new 
position of power and responsibility in 
world affairs. Let us hope that Congress 
will quickly approve the bill and appropri- 
ate the funds essential to enable our coun- 
try to join with the nations of the earth 
in an effort to win the peace through 
education. 


SHOULD WAGES GO UP? 
Continued from page 451) 


On the basis of the data submitted to 
it, the panel reported that since January 
1, 1941, steelworkers have received general 
wage increases which total 15.5 cents, or 
18.2 percent of the straight time average 
hourly earnings on January 1, 1941. Thus 
wage rates have been held approximately 
within the Little Steel formula, and the 
War Labor Board has repeatedly made clear 
that it means wage rates when it speaks of 
the “stabilization of wages.” 

The companies reasoned, however, that 
looking not at wage rates but at “take 
home”—the contents of the pay envelope— 
the increase in the steelworker’s wartime 
earnings exceeds the increase in wartime 
living costs by any standard, even by labor’s 
own figure of 43.5 percent. 

In its findings on earnings, the panel 
found an increase in weekly “take home” 
from $29.88 in 1939 to $49.77 in 1943 (66.6 


percent) and a rise in average annual earn- 


ings from $1,514 in 1939 to $2,612 in 1943 
(72.5 percent). This compares with a rise 


ever, upon certain general items of pro 
cedure. The Liaison Committee for Inter- 
national Education outlines a number of 
these as follows: 

1. “That appropriate steps be taken to 
terminate .. . all Axis propaganda, whether 
carried on through press, radio, educational 
institutions or so-called cultural agencies; 

2. “That the people be informed about 
recent events and about the United Nations’ 
purposes and plans for achieving world 
security, through the schools and other 
established institutions, through radio and 
the press, and through printed matter, films 
and recordings prepared in advance; 

3. “That advantage be taken of the use 
of schools as relief agencies to build the 
confidence of the community in the schools 
and to increase the use of schools as centers 
for community activities; 

4. “That local committees composed of 
known opponents to Nazism, fascism, and 
Japanese militarism be set up for the pur- 
pose of aiding United Nations administra- 
tors in eliminating all teachers and school 
administrators whose past records have been 
manifestly anti-democratic, and for the pur- 
pose of recruiting trustworthy substitutes; 

5. “That youth organizations controlled 


- by Nazi, fascist or the Japanese military 


Parties be disbanded; that educational, re- 
ligious, and other appropriate agencies be 
encouraged to revive or create youth or- 
ganizations committed to the democratic 
way of life,” . 

Following these steps, new educational 
policies and procedures can be developed 


under the auspices of an international or- 
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ganization with the assistance of profes- 
sional educators. These would have in mind: 

6. “That a program of teacher education 
be instituted, based on new educational 
needs, new national and international goals, 
and new social conditions, such program 
to make use of international fellowships 
and exchange, in-service training, short 
courses, foreign lecturers, and educational 
conferences; 

7. “That new teaching materials be in- 
troduced in the schools to replace Axis in- 
spired materials; 

8. “That a system of youth and adult 
education be established which will pro- 
mote widespread citizen participation in 
the study and solution of community, 
national, and _ international problems 
through schools and universities, through 
public forums, study and discussion groups, 
through maintenance of free public librar- 
ies and wide dissemination of books, 
pamphlets, and audio-visual materials,” 

On August 9, 1939, “An act to authorize 
the President to render closer and more 
effective the relationship between the 
American Republics” was adopted. Under 
this act our State Department and private 
organizations have improved immeasurably 
cultural relations within the Americas. 


There is now pending in Congress a bill 


(FL.R. 4324) authorizing the Secretary of 
State to extend “these cultural and cooper- 
ative programs” to other countries of the 
world “in furtherance of the purposes of 
the United States in the present war and 
in the peace to follow.” ‘This simple amend- 
ment would enable the United States to ex- 


drape ls 


, \ . 


in average weekly earnings in all manufac- 
turing industry over the same period from 
$23.86 in 1939 to $43.14 in 1943 (80.8 per- 
cent), and a rise in average annual earnings 
from $1,355 to $2,363 (74.4 percent). 
Further, the panel found that gross aver- 
age hourly earnings (straight time plus 
overtime plus incentives) had risen during 


the war period (January 1941 to April. 


1944) from $.869 to $1.158 an hour—an 


increase of 28.9 cents, or 33.3 percent. And. 


that straight time average hourly earnings 
(statistically the most significant criterion 


next to wage rates) in the same period hade 


risen from $.852 to $1.073 an hour, which 


is an increase of 22.1 cents or 25.9 percent. | 
The difference between 28.9 cents (the 


increase in gross hourly earnings, as esti- 


mated above) and 15.5 cents (the total gen- 


eral increase in steel wage rates in this 
Period) is 13.4 cents an hour. The panel 
found this difference due to two factors: 
“6.8 cents is attributable to increased over- 


time and 6.6 cents to increased incentive or. 


production earnings, merit increases, pro- 
motions, and shifts in employment among 


low and high paying firms, regions and oc- 
~cupations.” The companies agreed with this’ 
finding. The union contended that 5 cents. 


wig 


was attributable solely to incentive payment. - 


The insistence of the War Labor Board 


that wage stabilization means stabilization — 


of wage rates is,.of-course, rélated to pro- | 


duction goals. To adopt any other standard — 


—to “freeze” hourly earnings, weekly or 


annual “take home”—would result in the 
limitation of production by restricting the 
output per worker, the hours of work ps 


wek, or the weeks worked per year. 
The worker’s insistence on wage rates as 
= yardstick rather than the “take home” 
a relatively short war period, is due to 
3 conviction that the wage rate is the real 
feguard of living standards. 
[Looking ahead to the postwar period, the 
mel itself found that “as hours of work 
contracted and wage earners return to 
gacetime operations and industries, other 
stors remaining unchanged, gross hourly 
mings may be expected to decline.” The 
ion translates these colorless words into 
aman terms. The shift from the 48-hour 
sek to the 40-hour week, which is gen- 
ally expected to follow close on V-E Day, 
eans to the steelworker a 23 percent cut in 
mings (straight time plus overtime). A 
dy of 187 family budgets made by the 
aion was submitted as evidence in this 
ise to show that the average steelworker is 
ot saving, even on his wartime “take- 
ome,” in the face of wartime living costs. 
nilip Murray, president of the United 
reelworkers, at the public hearing on the 
nel report, summarized his outlook thus: 
The steel worker is facing cutbacks, de- 
eased working time, decreased weekly 
imnings, decreased purchasing power, and 
ossibly unemployment.” 


The Effect on Prices 


As their contentions were summarized in 
ie panel report, there was no meeting of 
iinds between union and company spokes- 
en, as to whether or not the proposed 
‘age increase would boost prices. The 
nion, in its presentation, insisted that the 
ympanies could pay the additional 17 cents 
n hour out of earnings, and still enjoy sub- 
antial profits. The steel companies jointly 
eld that the wage increase could be paid 
nly by means of higher steel prices. 

The panel, in its findings, pointed out 
iat inflation, in the sense the word was 
sed by both steelworkers and steel com- 
anies, means “a substantial rise in the 
tice level.” Such a rise occurs when prices 
re “pushed up,” by increased costs; or 
hen they are “pulled up,” thraugh the use 
fF consumer purchasing power in competi- 
ve bidding for a limited supply of goods 
nd services. So far as wages go, the panel 
yund that increased purchasing power to- 
ay is due to increased employment, over- 
me, shift to higher paid industries, up- 
rading, and so on. “Wage rate changes 
ave played a relatively minor role.” The 
ndency of expanded purchasing power to 
ull up prices has been to a large extent 
fset by such involuntary controls as taxes, 
tioning, and price ceilings; and such 
sluntary controls as bond purchases and 
vings. “Whether, in itself, an increase in 
age rates would affect these controls is a 
atter of speculation.” The panel returned 
e Scotch verdict, “not proved,” on both 
two elaborately argued contentions: the 
nion insistence that “corporate profits re- 
the direct cause of the present inflation 
rising cost of living”; and the company 
sition that. “increased payrolls, in which 
reases in wage rates constitute an im- 
rant element, are the principal cause of 
in the cost of living.” 

f OF not the wage rate increase 


3 ee . : 
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The 
Super-Powers. 


“An excellent,guide for the bewil- 
dered, a straightforward, realistic 
analysis of the needs and desires 
of the truly Great Powers. Mr. Fox 
has written it for the intelligent 
layman. THE SUPER-POWERS 
is a fast, clean presentation of the 
problems which underlie the com- 
ing peace. It is closely reasoned, 
filled with persuasive, easily ‘re- 
membered definitions.” 
—Kendall Foss, 
Book-of-the-Month Club News 


“The most illuminating and rig- 
orously logical analysis of Anglo- 
American-Soviet relations which 


ceeded brilliantly in showing what 
is fundamental and what is irrele- 
vant in the relations among the 

major United Nations.” 
—Frederick L. Schuman 
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A report to the nation on the nation 


by Agnes E, Meyer 


“A remarkable, social narrative that creates an unforgettable pic- 
ture of some of those places in our country that have been swollen 
beyond belief by Army camps and defense workers. Mrs. Meyer has 
made her invesgigation and written her report with an active mind, 
sensitive emotions and a profound understanding of and compas- 
sion for her fellow men.”’—Louwis M. Hacker, N.Y. Herald Tribune 


“I would say that it is encyclopedic save that the word suggests 
something else than the vitally human and direct quality of the 
report... It lives up to the aim of the writer to put chief emphasis 
upon problems that have long been with us but which the stress of 
war conditions has thrown into high relief—problems which will 
remain with us, even if in less intense form, after peace comes.” 


Journey Through Chaos 


_ has yet appeared. Mr. Fox has suc- _ 
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“One of the best reportorial jobs of the past few years.” 


—The New Yorker 


—John Dewey 


HUDSON STRODE 


“A balanced, intelligent, and 
sympathetic popular history cf 
our southern neighbor.” 

—Clifton Fadima.: ~ 


“It is important because it gives 
us the history of our neighbor to 
the south in one compact, inviting 


’ volume. It is.important because it 


tells its story with such glowing 
vigor that it is sure to be read by 
a good many people.”—N. Y. Sun 


“Remarkably comprehensive, it | 
has the movement and vigor of 
first-rate writing.” 
—Bernard De Voto, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune 


“Scholarly without being pedan- 
tic, factual without being dull, 


readable without being superfi- 
cial.” —The New Yorker 
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Enough 


and to 
Spare 
By 


KIRTLEY F. MATHER 


“Dr. Mather, professor of geology 
at Harvard, endeavors to shift po- 
litical policy to basis of fact. It 
is his thesis that there is not only 
enough raw resources for any prob- 
able population of the world, there 
is more than enough. This is a 
book written in terms of facts and 
figures, which for long term if not 
for short, is definitely optimistic. 
It is important.”—Henry Seidel 
Canby, Book-of-the-Month Club 
News 
“. . . a significant contribution to 
the political thought of the day— 
especially so because its ideas are 
established upon a firm fovindation 
of knowledge about the resources 
of the earth and the geological 
history of mankind.” 

—Scientific Book Club Review 


$2.00 
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Peace 
1s the 


Victory 


A far-seeing book on the prob- 
lems of our times by thirteen out- 
standing specialists. “Idealistic as 
these principles are, the discussions 
are neither abstract nor other- 
worldly. They are applied with 
intelligent understanding to the ac- 
tual and urgent problems of Eu- 
rope, Asia and the Americas. The 
logic is so clear, and the good sense 
so evident that one wonders why 
anyone should delay.” 
—Christian Advocate 


The Contributors: 

Harrop A. Freeman, Editor—Harry 
Emetson _Fosdick—John Haynes 
Holmes—E. Stanley Jones—Hiram 
Motherwell—A. J. Muste—Kirby 
Page—Albert W. Palmer—Theo- 


-dore Paullin—Clarence FE.’ Pickett 


—Robert Stevens—Oswald Garri- 
son Villard—Devere Allen. 
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would necessitate a rise in steel prices— 
obviously, an inflationary influence on the 
total economy—is one of the most compli- 
cated issues of this highly involved con- 
troversy. ‘ 

Briefly, and without attempting to sum- 
marize the vast volume of documentation 
submitted by both sides, the high points of 
the two conflicting arguments, as sum- 
marized in the panel report and the find- 
ings of the panel itself, are these: 

The final figures of the United Steel- 
workers as to the cost of the 17 cent wage 
increase was $211,823,000, using April 1944 
figures of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, for 
the number employed in the industry 
(485,500) and the length of the work week 
(45.9 hours). The company figure was 
$220,300,000, using January 1944 data. 

To determine the profits available for 
meeting the proposed wage increase, the 
steelworkers compared average net profits 
in the “peacetime era” of 1936-39, with net 
profits in the defense-war period of 1940-43, 
using as its “sample” 18 steel companies, 
their combined capacity making up 87.17 
percent of the industry. These showed 
average profits of $631,981,000 for the de- 
fense-war years, as against $138,665,000 for 
the peacetime period, or an increase of 355.8 
percent. The union followed the reasoning 
of the panel in the Little Steel case in 1943, 
and defined “net profits” as corporate 
profits before federal taxes but after state 
and local taxes. That earlier steel panel 
held: 

“Profit taxes represent the government's 
opinion of the extent to which the govern- 
ment should share in the net profits of busi- 
ness after all other expenses, including labor 
costs, have been deducted. 

“To propose that wages should be af- 


fected by profit taxes is to propose that 

labor’s return should be conditioned by the 

government’s impost on industry. The panel 

believes that this neither can nor should be 

the case, and the panel’s finding that the 

companies are able to pay is not affected by 

the results flowing from any change of 

policy relating to profit taxes on the part of ° 
the government.” 

The companies, in their presentation, 
argued that corporate net profits must be 
figured after taxes: 

“The implication of the [union] attitude 
is, of course, that though it is improper that 
‘labor’s return should be conditioned by the 
government’s impost,’ it is proper for the 
government's revenue to be conditioned by 
labor’s demands. It would seem that the 
union has prior claim on the sum the gov- 
ernment taxes, merely leaving to Congress 
to tax that which is left after its own de- 
mands have been satisfied. It should, there- 
fore, be clearly understood at all times that 
increased benefits to the union mean eith 
increasing the national debt or the tax bills 
of the people, or both, more than they mean 
diverting corporate income to steelworkers’ 
pay envelopes, for the taxes are the bigger 
part of the sum. The union’s demands are 
primarily upon the taxpayers.” 

The companies did not offer figures 
strictly comparable to the “net profits” of 
the union evidence. Their exhibits were 


based on the composite statistics of 31 cor- 
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porations, which together represent 87 | 
cent of the production capacity for ing 
and castings. Fourteen of these 31 are 

cluded among the 18 companies used as » 
union “sampling.” The industry’s o 
presentation showed, not profits as | 
union used the phrase, but gross recei 
which (for their sampling) were $6,2S 
000,000 in 1943, as compared with $2,1C 
000,000 in 1936; payments for wages a 
salaries, $2,491,000,000, as compared w 
$762,000,000; net income after taxes, $17 
000,000, as compared with $128,000,01 
The companies further contended that “t 
net income trend is downward.” From 19 
through 1943, they submitted, net incor 
(after taxes) decreased $106,000,000, thou 
in the same period total wage and sala 
payments increased by $971,400,000. 

Assets, the unions asserted, were 22 
percent higher at the end of 1943 than th 
were at the end of 1939, the aggregate f 
the 18 companies amounting to $1,107,981 
000. The figures given by the compani 
showed an increase of $994,845,000. 
panel report pointed out that the unic 
failed to mention the fact that as betwee 
these two years, liabilities as well as asse 
increased, The 31 companies cited by tl 
industry showed a rise in total liabiliti 
between 1939 and 1943 of $917,000,000 (e: 
cluding funded debt). 

The union submitted a comparison of d 
preciation, depletion, and amortization a 
lowances showing an increase in the yearl 
average of the 18 companies of 82.4 percer 
—$146,378,000 in 1936-39 as against $267 
066,000 in the three war years. 

But, said the companies, the increase i: 
these reserves, which the union called “cor 
cealed profits” in whole or in part, is du 
to the fact that the volume of business in 
creased from $2,300,000,000 in 1939 (fo 
the 31 companies) to $6,300,000,000 is 
1943, with a corresponding increase in th 
depletion of mines and quarries and in th 
sums that will be needed to make deferrec 
repairs. Further, the companies must pro 
vide against losses on disposal of war inven 
tories and the “extraordinary risks ane 
hazards” of war production. In 1939, these 
allowances and reserves totalled 6.4 percen 
of gross receipts; in 1943, 5.6 percent. 

The union submitted figures showing 
that undistributed profits for the two pe 
riods rose 74 percent, or $440,198,000 for 
the 18 companies. “Undistributed profits o1 
surplus have by no means risen unduly,’ 
countered the companies, and buttressed 
their argument with detailed comparisons 
between 1929 and 1942 for U. S. Steel, 
Bethlehem, and Republic. a 

A comparison of dividends for the peace 
and the war periods show, the unions testi- 
fied, an increase of 59.1 percent. The aver- 


«tage amount of dividends paid yearly by the 
18 companies in 1936-39 was 


$93,918,000, 
as against $149,431,000 for the three war 
yearsans MOE ais ate “ 

The companies’ sample shows an increase 
in dividends of .62-percent—from $81,400, 
000 for the peace time era, to $130,000,000 
in the war years. However, the companies 
point out, the dividends in the three year 


stock and surplus, while in the 1940-43 pe. 


eo. le ae? 


‘ : ‘ 


d, the return, though improved, was only 
- percent, 

The final conclusion of the union was 
at “industry can meet the wage demand 
thout increasing its prices.” Contrariwise, 
clared the companies, profits in the war 
riod have by no means increased at the 
pense of labor—and increased wages can- 
t be paid without increasing steel prices. 
The panel, in the report of its findings, 
ushed aside as irrelevant all contentions as 
whether the companies or the workers 
ave benefited more” from the capacity 
oduction of the war period. It finds that 
€ companies’ income before taxes in 1943 
is 300 percent greater than the 1936-39 
erage, and after taxes, 56 percent greater. 
tal payrolls, for the same periods, have 
en from $828,000,000 to $2,500,000;000; 
e number of employes from 517,000 aver- 
ing 35% hours of work a week, to 904,- 
0, averaging 43.4 hours. “The reserves 
id allowances for depreciation, amortiza- 
mn, and for additional war costs are proper 
id cannot be considered as concealed 
ofits.” While for credit and investment 
irposes, net earnings should be figured 
ter taxes, the panel finds that “in consid- 
ing ability to pay wage increases, the 
‘ofits of the companies before income taxes 
the proper test, because wages, like other 
Isiness expenses, come out of gross re- 
ipts.” 

As to whether the wage increase de- 
anded by the unions would require “price 
lief’ —that is a question the panel “re- 
ains from considering,” because authority 
) determine it “has been lodged exclusively 
ith the Economic Stabilization Director.” 
But the panel does make this interesting 
id relevant finding: 

“In the four years, 1936-39, the 31 com- 
anies had a combined net income which 
nounted to 3.6 percent of their combined 
yerage capital stock and surplus, and they 
aid dividends amounting to 2.7 percent of 
ypital stock and surplus. In 1943 the same 
ympanies had a combined net income of 
3 percent of their combined capital stock 
id surplus, and they paid dividends which 
ere 4 percent of their combined capital 
ock and surplus. The general wage in- 
ease demanded, if granted, other things 


maining equal, would result in a net in- 


yme to the companies of less than 5.3 


ercent, but more than 3.6 percent of their - 


ymbined capital stock and surplus.” 


The OPA Study 


It is to be regretted that the steel panel 
d not have before it a recent but unpub- 
shed study of the financial condition of 
steel industry made by the Research 
epartment of the Office of Price Admin- 
tration. The study was undertaken when 
ie steel industry made a request for a 
eral price increase of approximately 10 
srcent. Some of the highlights of its find- 
s were cited by Philip Murray in a 
lic hearing on the panel report, held by 
War Labor Board in late September. 
> board ‘ruled that this section of Mr. 

ay’s argl uld not be con- 
dy was not offered in 
But it throws light 


¥ > pat car's 
exe sae at 


ey 
ity 


‘ 
i> 
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According to the OPA finding, as quoted 
by Mr. Murray and as later brought out in 
the press, the output per manhour of em- 
ployment in the steel industry has increased 
since 1939 more than have average hourly 
earnings. As a result, “labor costs are cur- 
rently about 4 percent below. 1939 levels 
and 8.5 percent below the average level for 
1935-39.” This is due in part to economies 
of capacity operation; in part to improve- 
ments in plant, equipment, and technology. 
“These latter economies will result, even at 
prewar levels of outgist, in labor produc- 
tivity substantially higher than prevailed 
before the war.” To these must be added 
the savings that will accrue to the industry 
as overtime payments are reduced and 
downgrading occurs, and costs of materials 
respond to the slackening of demand. 

The analysis shows that, assuming that 
1943 levels in average hourly earnings and 
prices for materials and costs are main- 
tained, the U. S. Steel Corporation would 
break even if it operated at 52 percent of 
capacity. At 75 percent, its earnings would 
be $120,000,000; and at 90 percent, $210,- 
000,000, as compared with average profits 
of $66,000,000 in the 1936-9 period. 

“On the alternative and more realistic as- 
sumption that the wartime effects of up- 
grading and of premium payments will 
disappear from average hourly earnings and 
that costs of materials and services pur- 
chased will decline to 1941 levels, the break- 
even point is found at 35 percent of capacity. 
Upon these conditions, earnings at 50 per- 
cent of capacity would be $78,000,000, and 
at 75 and 90 percent they would be $240,- 
000,000 and $370,000,000 respectively.” 

As to wage increases, and the ability of 
the industry to meet them without a price 
increase, the study concludes, “even in the 
event that the wage increase requested by 
the union were granted in full, the case 
for a price increase would not be persuasive. 
For even if the wage demand were granted 
in full, its effects upon average hourly earn- 
ings would be largely offset by the disap- 
pearance of overtime and the reversal of 


the labor upgrading process. These two 
factors account for 16 cents in average - 


hourly earnings. As against this, the wage 
demand comes to 17 cents.” 

As the issue stands at this writing, the 
War Labor Board has stated that, not be- 
ing “sufficiently informed as to the possible 
effects of a modification of the Little Steel 
formula on the price structure and on the 
national economy generally,” it will not 
“include in its factual report to the Presi- 
dent any recommendations for action one 
way or another with regard to the Little 
Steel formula.” ead 

The labor members of the WLB were 
prompt in their protest: “It is apparent to 
us that the board simply adopted this sub- 
terfuge in order to postpone and delay what 


it considers an unpalatable decision.” At a 
press conference, they declared that they 


would make their own recommendations 
to the President. Meanwhile, in the sooty 
streets of Pittsburgh’s “Victory Valley,” in 


Gary and Buffalo and Youngstown and 


Birmingham, the steelworkers are demand- 


ing, “What about our case?” | 
_ The industry members of the board had 
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| & is important, in these days of 
changing civilizations, to understand the 
basic cultures and philosophies of all 
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The Dictionary of Philosophy serves 
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schools and phases of philosophical re- 
search—history, science, art, sociology, 
law, psychology, education, logic, 
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“The astounding element about. tt 1s 
its compactness into a handy volume, 
all-embracing in content, clear in ex- 
position and earmarked by a correctness 
that is inescapable. 

“The editor has used unusual keen- 
ness in selecting the authors best suited 
for each subject. Space given ts always 
in proportion to the importance of the 
subject; and research is made easy by 
bibliography and quotations. Definitely 
fills up a lacuna in the English lan- 
guage.” 
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Graduate School, Duquesne University 
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TOWARD THE 
UNDERSTANDING OF EUROPE 


by Ethan T. Colton 


This is not a fighting book. 
It is concerned with PEACE and with 
PEOPLE. 


It is addressed to Americans, pri- 
marily, to provoke purposeful thinking 
about the people of Europe—that turbu- 
lent mixture of races, religions, politi- 
cal hopes, economic needs, cultural 
traits, and national traditions. 


With these people, embodying deep and 
powerful currents of human feeling, 
the war settlements must deal if peace 
is to be lasting. 


No European nation is so preoccu- 
pied with making war, finding ways 
to combat hunger, or sabotaging the 
oppressor, but that active brains are 
occupied with plans and counter- 
plans for the time of reconstruction. 


If, again, the American corporate 
mind comes to the settlement pro-- 
ceedings without resolves for the 
realization of which it is prepared to 
employ effective measures, it will be 
the only mind. so singularly and vapidly 


vacant, 


Mr. Colton’s twenty years of resi- 
dence and travel in Europe give him 
an expert’s sure grasp of facts, His 
- book gives the reader a sympathetic 
understanding of the people and an 
awareness of the complex forces and 
Personalities of Europe. Paper, $1.00 
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U. S. Victory 
WASTE PAPER Campaign 


When a single Army division 
goes overseas, it carries about 
150,000 tons of supplies , . . and 

ere are 700,000 items made 
wrapped with paper . . . And 
waste paper is dangerously scarce 
today 
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earlier held that the WLB, as an admini- 
strative body, is not the correct agency to 
investigate whether the wage stabilization 
policy should be changed and “that the 
matter is one for Congress to consider.” 

Chairman Davis, a public member of the 
WLB, pointed out that it is “unfortunate” 
that wages are not measured by dollars 
alone “but by dollars divided by prices.” 
While the board will give President Roose- 
velt its views on whether there are inequi- 
ties in wages and living costs, he said, 
“somebody else will have to tell him how 
they can be corrected, and if it can be done 
without price increases.” 


A HOPEFUL SIGN 


(Continued from page 456) 


mayor's office. This is not true of Chicago, 
where Mayor Kelly has backed his Com- 
mittee on Race Relations, secured funds and 
inferential approval for it from the city 
council, and directed the heads of city de- 
partments to appear at public hearings 
called by the committee at city hall. The 
improvement of race relations is thus 
officially tied with other phases of Chicago’s 
postwar planning. For instance, as postwar 
housing is blueprinted, the mayor’s com- 
mittee, on the basis of its public hearings, 
is able to demand careful attention to the 
housing problems of Negroes, barred by 
property owners’ covenants from home pur- 
chase or tenancy in more than 85 percent 
of the residential area of Chicago. 

Cleveland’s Mayor Lausche is chairman 
of his own race relations committee, which 
means to at least one of its members that 
“in an emergency we can throw the whole 
book at the troublemakers.” Cleveland’s 
city planning commission has a special sub- 
committee, responsible for relating racial 
situations to the whole plan for a postwar 
Cleveland. : 

New York City’s Committee on Unity, 
appointed by Mayor La Guardia in response 
to numerous requests, has been a puzzle to 
many of its observers and a serious disap- 
pointment to some. The critics charge it 
with over-deliberate organization, too elabo- 
rate structure, and prolonged inaction. The 
mayor was careful to divorce the committee 
from the regular agencies of government, 


| Catholic faith, an experie 


| Neg 


though its office is located in Brooklyn’s 
Borough Hall. Funds were secured from 
independent sources. Charles Evans Hughes, 
Jr., was appointed chairman, and the com- 
mittee’s membership is distributed among 
white Protestants, Catholics, Jews, Negroes, 


and foreign-born. Conservative and liberal 
spokesmanship is represented. The com-— 


‘mittee named as executive director a soci- 
ologist with a reputation for liberalism, anc 


as. associate directors a white lawyer of the 


d and capable 
) woman, and a J abbi, cer. 


Yy a competent 


ha 


receded into the background of pu 
debate; Negroes have picketed the Me 
politan Life offices in protest against emp! 
ment discrimination; gang wars betw 
white and Negro youths have been wa; 
in Washington Heights, Brooklyn, < 
other parts of the city; anti-Semitic ¢ 
breaks have occurred in the Bronx—still « 
finds no record of activity by the may 
committee. 

Many have concluded, therefore, that t 
is not an action but a long range planni 
committee, with no more pace to its p 
gram than would be expected of a co 
mittee planning at leisure for postw 
highways and parks. It is this apparent « 
liberation and caution which has prompt 
many disappointed New Yorkers to turn f 
leadership in what is still a critical situati 
to interracial groups with more zest f 
action and greater readiness to grasp ca 
troversial issues. 


Detroit, Still Dynamite 


In Detroit, there was equal public ir 
patience with the slow pace set by w 
mayor’s interracial committee. The 19 
riot had spurred into activity a number 
voluntary groups, one with labor leadershi 
another formed by the Detroit Urbe 
League, a third by the Detroit Council } 
Churches, while the largest was an wu 
usually active and militant branch of th 
National Association for the Advancemet 
of Colored People. None of these agenci 
was willing either to adjust its program 1 
the languid initial movement of the mayor 
committee or to forge ahead of the officiz 
group. Thus emphatic suggestions were ac 
dressed to the committee regarding step 
which the city should be taking to correc 
the underlying causes of the riot and ,aver 
another outbreak. am 

Since the mayor’s committee is a muni 
cipal agency, it has ready access to all cit 
departments. With a small budget and staf 
and with Detroit politics in a hectic state 
it treads softly the narrow path betweer 
vested political interest and insistent demanx 
from special interest groups. The committe 
seems torn between two impulses—on thi 
one hand, to publicize racial problems anc 
proposals for their solution, and on th 
other to avoid “inflammatory treatmen 
a still dangerous situation. Local lead 
worriedly admit that “Detroit is still dy 
mite” and that last year’s grim experier 
may be repeated because few. fundame 
factors have been corrected. | ie 

The mayor’s committee has sti 
progress on a housing project for 
but it has not tackled the issue of inter 
occupancy of public housing rf ‘ 
obtained improvement in t: 

many Detroit 
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Carrie Chapman Catt in her New Rochelle, New York home 


suc reorganization, with a new director, 
re Negroes on the force, and directives 
the attitudes of all officers toward Negro 
Zens. 

N cooperation with the police depart- 
at, the mayor’s committee has established 
‘community barometer” for measuring 
il racial tension. Volunteer observers re- 
t difficulties as they occur in different 
ts of Detroit. These are compiled and 
orded with reference to their area and 
snsity. This experiment replaces and im- 
ves upon ordinary word-of-mouth report 
which fact is apt to be confused with 
nor and so fan smoldering fires. 

jut, with the exception of police changes, 
st of these developments are superficial, 
some members of the mayor’s committee 
dily admit. Racial tension, Detroiters say, 
ins deeper—in Father Coughlin’s still 
ent influence, in the activities of Gerald 
K. Smith and kindred spirits, in the 
meless use of racial prejudices to rein- 
ce political fences and special privilege. 
us, even more important than the 


yor’ i ivities of church, — 


or, business and social organizations 
rking with masses of people where per- 
al attitudes are formed and economic 
rests affected. 


t 


. Philadelphia and Los Angeles 


he experience of Detroit, like that of 
ny other communities, emphasizes the 
yortance of the voluntary committees 
ich make up most new interracial organ- 
‘ion, and which reflect most accurately 
k-and-file public attitudes. In Phila- 
phia, the mayor's Committee on Good- 
| was conspicuously inoperative during 


recent street car strike over employment 


of Colored People joined with the Council 
for Equal Job Opportunity in printing 
100,000 handbills which urged self-restraint 
and distributing them in Negro neighbor- 
hoods the first night of the strike. Large 
advertisements in the daily press were 
sponsored by twenty-one organizations of 
different races and faiths. Among the 
agencies that functioned constructively were 
the Citywide Interracial Committee, the 
Fellowship Commission, the Philadelphia 
Church Federation, the Armstrong Asso- 
ciation, and the local Friends’ Race Rela- 
tions Committee. It was because of this 
concerted and intelligent action that the 
strike was settled not with a deterioration 
in race relations but with an actual improve- 
ment. That improvement was thumpingly 
emphasized by the recent election of a 
Negro vice-president and two Negro mem- 
bers of the executive committee by the very 
Transport Workers’ Union local in which 
the strike developed. 

Los Angeles, with a Negro population 


which has grown in four years from 64,000 


to 119,000, also has a number of voluntary 
committees in addition to a mayor’s inter- 


- racial committee. The official body concerns 
itself largely with police administration, 


housing, and war employment. A~com- 
munity relations committee of the Council 
of Social Agencies has concentrated on 
housing and health, attacked the problem 
of foster home facilities for Negro children, 
joined with labor and church leadership 
in developing recreational facilities, and 
conferred with teachers’ committees on’ in- 
tercultural education in the schools. 


Voluntary Committees - 
Though the examples so far cited are 
largely urban, interracial activity is by no 
means confined to great industrial centers. 


-Cambridge, Mass., Monrovia, Calif., Ports- 


mouth, Va., and Burlington, N. J., are only 


a few of the smaller communities where > 


committees are doggedly tackling America’s 
toughest social problem. In most cases, these 
are voluntary committees, which is an ad- 


ern interracial committees and gives them 


‘Council of Churches, through its depart- 
‘ment of race relations, has helped increase 


bound by official red tape and has greater 
freedom to experiment. 

Yet there are serious errors into which 
the voluntary agency can fall, chief among 
them, excess of ambition and impractical 
planning. Over-enthusiastic leadership is apt 
to forget that, basically, race relations is like 
any other social challenge. Morbidity rates 
are not affected by community excitement 
over an epidemic. Neither does racial ten- | 
sion diminish simply because good citizens 
become alarmed over its existence. 

The most effective race relations com- 
mittees in these critical months are those  — 
which first chose specific tasks and then 
organized for specific action. At the begin 
ning, they considered budgetary problems; 
where funds were meager, they drew into 
their membership some people with leisure 
to carry out daytime assignments, as well 
as attend evening meetings. Successful com- 
mittees have avoided becoming “catch-alls” 
for community grievances. By limiting their 
programs, they are more apt to see definite 
accomplishment. 


For Advice and Guidance 


Most committees, official or voluntary, 
feel that guidance from a national, experi- 
enced source would save loss of time and 
energy. There have been tentative steps to- 
ward federating some of these committees. 
The Southern Regional Council, less than . 
a year old, stimulates organization of south- — 


guidance. In the last two years the Federal 


the number of interracial committees with _ 
religious connections. Local committees on 
fair employment practice, outgrowths of the 
President’s Fair Employment Practice Com- Bs 
mittee, are now discussing organization 

into a national federation. Some local 
groups, desiring leadership or national affili- _ 
ation, turn to the National Urban League, 
with its emphasis on the social welfare 
Negroes and social work techniques; 
to the National Association for the / 
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also a suggestion of 
A Sound National Economic Policy 


Typical Comments: 


The Saturday Evening Post: “Read with much 
interest, and believe you are. quite right.” 


Dr. Willford I. King, Professor of Economics, 
New York University School of Commerce and 
Finance: “‘Many thanks indeed for sending me 
your pamphlet entitled What’s Wrong With 
War Prosperity? You have succeeded in con- 
densing into a very small space as many fun- 
damental economic principles as are commonly 
presented in several volumes. Furthermore, 
you have done far better than most economists, 
for you have omitted the fallacies currently 
popular. I can, without exaggeration, say that 
but rarely have I read a pamphlet with which 
I find myself so completely in accord. It would 
be fine if every intelligent person in the United 
States | were to read it thoroughly, several 
times. 
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aspects. A volume of real merit, illustrated, nearly | 


400 pages, $4.75 postpaid. | 
Order from 


BURDICK PRESS 


Madison College 


PLANNING WITH YOU. 


7 1 & 5 as 
A postwar city-planning primer for every Ameri- 3 


can citizen who is aware of his stake and | 
Part he must play in-the rehabilitation of 
own community. Illustrated. Price 10c a copy. 


New York 


ie ta 


Cairo, Teheran ~ 


Ternessee i 


(Continued from page 477) 

ement of Colored People, with its 
al interest in citizenship rights. The 
y organized American Council on Race 
tions has announced its readiness to 
s¢ municipal and state committees on 
1 problems in local communities. 

is doubtful whether plans for national 
ration of interracial committees will or 
Id go much further than these develop- 
ts. It would be particularly unfortunate 
lew committees should federate too 
ly or depend upon only one or two 
ynal advisers. Such restricted contacts 
Id be likely to stultify growth and 
ze patterns of action. The American 
munity, locally and nationally, lacks a 
-defined philosophy of race, as well as a 
id, generally accepted strategy for 
eving step-by-step gains in the field of 
relations. While that development is 
rocess, “free enterprise” in race relations 
ecessary to enable the imaginative and 
ageous to set an example for the cau- 
s and shortsighted. 
here are many and varied advisory 
ces available to local committees. They 
turn to the National Association for the 
ancement of Colored People for advice 
acial discrimination and segregation, to 
National Urban League for help in 
al planning, research, and organization. 
estant and Catholic church groups can 
, respectively, to the Federal Council 
Churches and the Catholic Interracial 
neil. Various federal agencies, such as 
Office of Community War Services, the 
r Manpower Commission, and _ the 
ional Housing Agency provide con- 
ant services in their fields. The CIO 
ed War Relief Committee and Labor’s 
sue for Human Rights (AFL) have 
munity services divisions which work 
1 local social and civic agencies. 


Social Pioneering 


ooking back over the past months, it 
as clear that rapid organization of of- 
1 and voluntary race relations commit- 
is a promise, rather than a guarantee, of 
tress in race relations. Its promise lies 
he willingness of local’ committees to 
le racial problems seriously. This un- 


stirring of the public conscience—this — 


ative fumbling for an action method— 
most encouraging development. 

he guarantee of social growth will come 
n self-conscious committee organization 
0 longer necessary—when the principles 
forth by these groups are so firmly 
edded in our public and our personal 
ciation that they are accepted as un- 
kingly as ordinary good manners in 
yl relationships. Until that day comes, 
need not fewer, but more, interracial 
inizations. We need official groups ap- 
ted by governors and mayors, or cre- 
by legislative enactment, and strength- 
1 by official prestige and authority. We 
ed voluntary committees to supple- 
official 


nple. This is a day of social pioneer- 


action, criticize it, and set it 


WAR HELPS CHISELERS 


(Continued from page 448) 


the red-white-and-blue racketeers who prey 
on our patriotism. For the good of all of 
us, they should be stopped. To achieve this, 
more care should be exercised by two 
groups: 

Public authorities should not license so- 
licitation of funds without careful super- 
vision. Where necessary, licensing laws 
should be strengthened. 

The giving public should keep in mind 
that giving is generous only when effec- 
tive. Give generously, of course, but first 
be sure a gift will not do harm, by sup- 
porting racketeers, rather than the good 
intended. 

Here are a few practical suggestions by 
the National Information Bureau, an ad- 
visory service for givers, which will protect 
you and your pocketbook: 

1. Say “No” to all personal calls by un- 
known persons, who bluff their way into 
your office or home, and to every telephone 
solicitation from an unknown person. 
These phone calls frequently originate in 
“boiler rooms” with as many as forty 
telephones, a commission telephone sales- 
man at each, and anywhere up to 90 cents 
out of a $1 gift goes to the promoter— 


_not to charity. 
2. Refuse to buy books, posters, or gad- - 


gets which “volunteer” salesmen or letters 
assure you will benefit a national veteran 
or charitable organization. Frequently little, 
if any, of your gift will reach those in- 
tended. 

3. Never assume that impressive names 
ona letterhead guarantee an organization’s 
honesty or effectiveness. Too often names 
appear on the letterhead without permis- 
sion, although some prominent people 
“lend” their names to any high-sounding 
organization without bothering to know 
what it is all about. Rackets habitually 
camouflage themselves with “big” names. 

4. Finally, in cases of doubt, defore you 
give ask your local Community Chest or 
Better Business Bureau or Chamber of 
Commerce whether the organization is 


honest and effective. They check for you 


local, national, and international organiza- 


tions soliciting funds in your locality. These _ 


advisory services exist for you. Use them. 


answering advertisements please mention Survey Graputc) 


ir . 


27 Titles by 
CLARENCE DARROW 


Neatly printed in 18 thrilling sections, 
1,157 pages, 300,000 words—almost two 
pounds for only $1, plus 25c for packing, 
handling and carriage. 


Clarence Darrow denounced people’s pet 
notions and made them like it. Here are 
booklets that will startle you into new lines 
of thought. A handy pocket library of 
booklets of liberal viewpoint. Here are the 
Darrow titles: ; 


Is Life Worth Living? Debate vs. Fred- 
erick Starr. 

Is the Human Race Getting Anywheref 
Debate vs. Frederick Starr. 

Facing Life Fearlessly. Courageous Phil- 
osophy of Life. 

Lord’s Day Alliance. Debunking 
Sundays. 

Insects and Men: Instinct and Reason. 

How Voltaire Fooled Priest and King. 

The Skeleton in the Closet. Famous Lec- 
ture. 

Essay on Walt Whitman. 

Essay on John P. Altgeld. 

Realism in Literature and Art. 

Essay on Robert Burns. 

Essay on Geo. Burman Foster. 

Some Paragraphs Addressed to Socialists. 

Is Capital Punishment Justified? Debate 
vs. Judge Talley. ; ( 

Is Prohibition Right? Debate vs. John 
Haynes Holmes. 

The Ordeal of Prohibition. 

The Edwardses and the Jukeses, Question 
of Heredity. ; 

Are We Machines? Debate vs. Dr. Will 
Durant. 

Can the Individual Control His Conduct? 
Debate vs. Prof. Smith. 

Dry-Law Pro and Con. Debate vs. Wayne 
B. Wheeler. 
Do Human Beings Have Free Will? De- 
bate vs. Prof. Foster. 
Resist Not Evil. 
resistance. 

An Eye for an Eye. Complete Novel. 

Plea in Defense of Loeb and Leopold, the 
Boy Murderers. 

Darrow vs. Bryan in the Famous Scopes 
Anti-Evolution Case. 

The Defense of a Negro. 
Sweet Case in Detroit. 

A Day With Clarence Darrow. 


This set of Darrow booklets at only $1, 
plus 25c for carriage, etc., is a real bar- 


“Blue” 


Discussion of Non- 


Famous Dr. 


gain. Ask for WORKS OF DARROW and 


mail order to 


-E. HALDEMAN-JULIUS 
Box D-204 


calls for millions of tons of waste | 
paper this year! Paper for ammu- | 
nition cases, plane parts, © 

plasma containers. Save waste 
. .. turn in a bundle every 


U. S. Victory Waste Paper Ca 


} ¥ 


Girard, Kansas - 


INVASION 


blood | 
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THE SOOKSNELF 


en, 
THE PLAYLEADERS’ MANUAL 


dy Margaret E. Melac 
Yrognan-dod dine Bids Tor plaPleada 
th Uden Ot Teral areas working ander 


Wel oonditians; for teaches ad Lid < 

Girewary, Glad RNa soja) recreation eadan 2 

TESS, Comprehensive Didworraphy, and index, 
Cloth $2.75 


= ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Modison Ava, New York 17, N.Y, 


IMPROVE your memory and powers of concentra- 
won, The book HOW TO REMEMBER hy Dr. 
Brano Beast Gs a practical dourse in memory 

THHARS, TATUTRINING AS well as eduoational. Based 

Snr prencipks anpphoable to basiness or social por 

pess, WWSQ  Greendarg: Pablisher, 400 Madison 

Avona, Dept, SG, New York. 


OWS The Part which professional nurses tske in 
She betterment af the work, Pat # in your 


> > $3.00 a year, 1790 Broadway at §8° St. 
New York, N.Y. _ 


SOOKPLATES 


SEE Re LOGUE, showing several hondred 


ANTIOON BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


LANGUAGES 


PRONOGRAPH COURSES. Mail Orders. AN 


Makes. Bookkt G LANGUAGE SERVICE, 18 Eas? 
‘Sst St., New York 17, N.Y, 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE DICTIONARIES 


DICTIONARIES AND GRAMMARS 
Por W2 Tanveares, Catalog Free 
Sochoamhats, Box & RBarvard Sousa, 
‘Oembrids, Massachusetts 


COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT 


TASK FORCE BETWEEN WARS: Members 
wanted to plan and form seclvrefiant conpanenies 
Commeanites dedicated to world friendship. Write 


faly in Fest letter, S049 Survey, 


UDE R. STEIN, INC. 
S4 West 48th Street, New 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


EER RGLSNW ELE Ie Ee Eads bE nee 
STSNOTYPS-REPORTER. Ten years” experience 
social work and related fields. Conferences, lec 


tures, meetings. Prompt accurate service. D. M. 
HORN, 1472 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Wis- 
consin 7.1208. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, etc. 
Over twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional rsons. Prompt service exten 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 Fitth 
Avenze, New York, NL ¥. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE 
IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE, A 
of arganizing managing the 
ty Department; Ss s 
production of processed letters, 
has operated and managed his own 
and Letter Service, employed a staf of 
typists, for over 20 years; has dealt mostly with 
Philanthropic Ore: ations. Can furnish the best 
of references. S061 Survey. 


x ze 
--_—_——————_____ 


neem 


BOYS WORK EXECUTIVE—many years expert- 

ence in all types of boys work Im Settlements, 

stitutions and Boys’ Clubs. Desires position 

as Director of small boys imstitution or Managing 

Director of boys cluk Available November first. 
S046 Survey. 


——————— 
PERSONNEL AND EDUCATIONAL DIREC. 


TOR, experienced in employment, laber and 
community relations; administration, vocational 


guidance and counseling desires tem month position 
with progressive school or community agemey. 
SOS1_ Survey. 


MAN, 38, SEEKS EXECUTIVE POSITION, with 
Counal of Social Agencies, Children’s Tustitation, 
Juvenile or Family Court, Research Department. 
Sxperience —case werk, administration, commu 
mity organization, statistical research. Locate any- 
where. $060 Survey. 


PSYCHIATRICALLY TRAINED WOMAN SO. 
CIAL WORKER wishes part-time work, New 


‘ork area. Ey ce: Parent Education. Child 
Welfare. Krow s typing, foreien 


¥. 
languages, Hterary weet eee Saree 


SUPERINTENDENT OF CHILDREN’S HOME 


position. Administration. institutional 
ple. Protestant. 
8054 Survey. 


case work. Child or aged 
Available November Ist. rs 


TRAINED AND EXPERIENCED WORKER 
Sires permanent zi t 
tendent of 
preferred. M. 


WOMAN, graduate school of social work, 14 years” 
experience in family, medical and psychiatric 


SUPERINTENDENT—Chilren’s Tastitution. Male. 
B.A. Administrative experience. Refer- 


WORKERS WANTED 


CASE WORKER with one or more years’ train 
for progressive family and children’s agency 
mid-west, Wacancy about January. Good sal 
and progressive personnel practices. 8048 Sury 


man with some executive ability ¢ 
ecreation and social group work 
program after school hours in pul 
mg, Eastern city. 8055 Survey. 


NON-SECTARIAN SETTLEMENT, N. Y. 
E eneed Girls’ Worker Full-Time. 8058 Surv 


departments by Jewish Agency whe 
TS Participate in community planni 
on of service to meet wartime nee 

tities for advancement. Salary ran 
760. 7957 Survey. 


CASE WORKER—in family service and ch 


SPECIAL WORKER—in Jewish multiple servi 

case work agency to carry selected case load a 
cial responsibilities involving communi 
and interpretation. Salary ran 
7986 Survey. 


WANTED: A COUPLE for resident position wi 
knowledge of social service work (with Arts ai 


Crafts training desirable but not required). Wri 
qu tions and for information to Secretar 
S 


WANTED: experienced Social Worker between - 
amd 30 years_of age to take charge of Y.W.C. 
residence for 250 business girls in city of 500,01 


im the Midwest. Should have case work trainir 
and experience. $052 Survey. 


WANTED: CAMP. LEADER—TEACHERS, : 
Counselors in a co-educational so-called “pre 
Sive” camp. Single or married, with or withot 
chikiren, if one all are capable of, and inte: 
ested im, sharing the responsibilities for the cor 

tinued development of a sound guidance prograi 

im a truly cooperative, democratic camp con 

munity, for the summer of 1945. 8056 Survey. 

~ 


CASE WORKERS—Travelers Aid Society, Wi 
mington, Del. ing for senior case worke: 
must be graduate of School of Social Worl 
Salary range, $1800 to $2100, plus 5% increas 

for cost of Living. Junior case , trainin 

Gesired. Salary range $1500 to $1800, plus 59 

imerease for cost of living. + 


= With i a t 
Saturday mornings. onth’s vacation. 
salary $2200 and meals. Survey. 


PROFESSIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
me. —_ in all parts of 
inexperienced wi 


BACK THE ATTACK 
BUY WAR BONDS_ 


SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering a Program 
of Social Work Education Leading to the Degree of 
Master of Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens June 1945 


The Accelerated Course provides two years of aca- 
demic credits, covering two sessions of theory, nine 
months of field practice in selected social agencies, and 
the writing of a thesis. 


The demand is urgent for qualified social workers to 
serve in the reconstruction period. 
SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for September, 1944 


The Changing Role of Social Work in an Expanding 
3 American Economy Eveline M. Burns, Ph.D. 


Intake Interviews with Relatives of Psychotic Patients 
Esther Goodale 


Behavior Problems of Bright and Dull Negro Children 
Genevieve Teague Stradford 


The Adjustment es Handicapped Persons to Employment in 
War Time Clara Sweetland 


For further information write to 


potie DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the cette of MS. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work — 
Community Work 
_ Family and Child Welfare . 
; — Public Assistance | 
a Social Research 
Catalog. will be bent on request. 


4 8 Somerset Street Beacon Hill, }, Boston 


SCHOOL OF F NURSING 


Pan 


WESTERN RESERVE 


UNIVERSITY 
School of Applied Social Sciences 


Winter and Spring Institutes 
194445 


Five three - day institutes dealing with current 
problems and developments in supervision in group 
work, race relations, community organization in 
group work, work with the six to twelve year old 
child, and advanced case work will be offered from 
December through April. These are scheduled on 
week-ends and are designed especially for employed 
social work personnel. 


For details write 
Admission Office 
2117 Adelbert Road 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


FOR CHRISTMAS 
give 
— SURVEY GRAPHIC — 


“pigs te 


for Survey Readers 


THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS AND 
SPIRITUAL VALUES 


7th Yearbook, John Dewey Society 
Edited by John S. Brubacher 


Associate Professor of Department of Education, Yale 
University, and Others 


Recognizing the widespread criticism of our 
public schools for failing to take adequate ac- 
count of “‘spiritual values” and of the moral 
and character-building aspects of education, the 
John Dewey Society here presents a fresh and 
enlightened discussion of these shortcomings 
and what practical measures can be taken to 
meet this serious criticism. This book discusses - 
how public education can more fully reflect our 
concern for those creative influences that may 
assure a devotion to the highest human aspira- 
tions. A determined effort is made to discover 
and establish the common ground existing be- 
tween the various philosophies. Everyone con- 
cerned with the problem of improving educa- 
tion in the: direction of a basic objective of 
deepening the quality of personality and 
strengthening character will find this is a most 
stimulating discussion. _ $2.50 


PROBING OUR 
PREJUDICES 
By Hortense Powdermaker 


This is the second book in the Series of the 
Bureau of Intercultural Education, following 
_ the volume “Intercultural Education in Ameri- 


can Schools.” It is primarily designed for se 


ee by caieg SE Po and the major theme is 


New Harper Books 


_A new guide which explains for chairmen, members — 


a great contribution to visual education. 


THE SINEWS 
OF PEACE 
By Herbert Feis 


This is the only book to set down in advance of 
the peace what the economic issues are which require 
urgent attention and what American policy should be 
regarding them in and after the peace settlement. 
It contains a penetrating critical analysis of the 
Bretton Woods agreements, pointing out what we 
should finally accept in the light of our broad na- 
tional interests and desire for permanent peace. 
Written out of the author's intimate, official partici- 
pation in numerous important international nego- 
tiations as Economic Adviser in the State Department 
for over thirteen years. If the house of permanent 
peace is to be built on solid rock, here are the para- 
mount issues the peace planners must understand and 
act wisely upon. ; ~ $2.50 


ESSENTIALS OF | 
PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEDURE 


By Zoe Steen Moore and John B. Moore ¥ : - : 


of organizations and committees the correct and ac- 
cepted procedure for any situation more clearly, 

simply and readily than any other now available. gi 
Five unique charts show at a glance how and how © 
not to proceed with motions, reports, etc. “A text — 


book suitable for the untried student of parliam tary 
law as well as for the established parliamentarian . . . 


HAZEL ABBOTT, Head of Department of Speech, Con- 
verse College. “Simple to use. "—Chicago Tri 17 5! 


